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WE are happy to inform our readers that 
the success of Tue Revoturton has been 
such as to warrant us in enlisting among 
our corps of contributors many of the best 
writers of the country, whose names will 
shortly appear, and to put our paper on 
the basis of a first-class literary, as well as 
reformatory journal. Under these circum- 
stances, we trust that our frends will re- 
cognize the necessity of our henceforth ad- 
vancing the price of Tat Revo.utTtion from 
two to three dollars a year, which, with 
these added advantages, and 
paper, typographical execution and _press- 
work, we still have it the cheapest journal 


its superior 


in the country. 





SHorrt articles, essays, stories, poems, etc., 
are respectfully solicited from first-class writ- 
ers, with the assurance that their MS. will 
be liberally paid for if published, or returned 
to the writer when stamps for that purpose 
are enclosed. 





PETITION FOR WOMAN  SUF- 
FRAGE.,| 
re 
Tue following Petition was adopted by the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association at their 
meeting held at the Woman’s Bureau, June 1: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States : 


The undersigned women of the United 
States ask for the prompt passage by your Hon- 
orable bodies of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, to be submitted to the Lezisla- 
tures of the several States for ratification, 
which shall secure to all citizens the right of 
Suffrage, without distinction of sex. 








Tax Women’s Typographical Union meets at 
22 Duane st. the third Wednesday of each month, 
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MISS ANTHONY’S TAX, 
od 
UNITED States INTERNAL ww york. | 


Collector’s Office, 32d District, New York. 
New Yorg, June 2d, 1869. 
Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 

Mapam: By the assessment list for the month of 
March last, I find that you are debited with the sum of 
$14.10 being the tax on sales or receipts. 

As your office is now at so remote a point from the 
32d District, I take this method of soliciting the pay- 
ment of the amount mentioned above, rather than by 
the personal demand which a strict construction of the 
law requires, thereby sparing you an infliction for 
which I trust I shall be rewarded by an early remittance. 

Iam, very respectfully yours, 
ALFRED F. Porrer, 
Deputy Collect or, 83 Cedar st. 
Tue REVOLUTION, 
No. 49 East 23d St. (Woman’s Burgav), 
New York, June 4th, 1869. 
Aurrep F, Porrer, Deputy Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

Deak Str: i have your polite note in- 
forming me that as publisher of Taz Revoxv- 
TIoN I am indebted to the United States gov- 
ernment in the sum of $14.10 for the tax on 
monthly sales of that journal. 

Enclosed you will find the amount—fourteen 
dollars ten cents—but you will please understand 
that I pay it under protest. 

Tue REVOLUTION, you are aware, is a journal, 
the maim object of which is to apvly to these 
degenerate times the great principles on which 
our ancestors fought the battles of the Revolu- 
tion, and whereon they intended to base our 
Republican government, viz., that ‘‘ Taxatiou 
and representation should go together ;” and 
that to inflict taxation upon any class of the 
people, without at the same time conferring 
upon them the right of representation, is 
tyranny. 

I am not represented in the United States 
government, and yet that government taxes me ; 
and it taxes me, too, for publishing a paper the 
chief purpose of which is to point out and re- 
buke the glaring and oppressive inconsistency 
between its professions and its practices. 

Under the circumstances, the Federal gov- 
ernment ought to be ashamed to exact this tax 
of me. However, as there is such pressing 
need of money to supply a treasury which is so 
sadly depleted by extravagant expenditures and 
clandestine abstractions by its own cflicials, I 
consent to contribute to its necessities this 
large sam ($14.10), assuring you that when the 
women get the ballot and become their own re- 
presentatives, as they surely will and that very 
soon, they will conduct themselves more gener- 
ously and equitably toward the men than men 
now do toward them ; for we shall then not 
only permil you to pay taxes, but compel you to 
vote also. I had thought of resisting the pay- 
ment of this tax on high moral grounds, as an 
unjustifiable exaction, but learning that the 
courts do not take cognizance of moral ques- 
tions, I have decided to send you the sum 
($14.10) enclosed, 

Iam, dear Mr, Puffer, very respectfully yours, 

Susan B, AnzuHonx. 








—_—»———— 

Dear Revonvtion : Will you allow a biped 
of the male persuasion to invade the sacred do- 
main of ‘‘ woman’s dress,” and particularly to 
offer a few comments on an article by Miss 
Olive Logan, which a ppeared in a late num- 
ber? A woman whose mental horizon is lim- 
ited by the latest new ‘‘ love of a bonnet” and 
other like eteeteras, might be pardoned for giv- 
ing publicity to such hurtful ideas of dress ; 
but when enunciated by a lady ot Miss Logan’s 
calibre, they call for contradiction, if not cen- 
sure. 

The first questionable paragraph embodies 
the bold statement, ‘‘that fashion in every 
country is what coustitutes the test of modesty 
or indecency.” In other words, everything 
fashionable is decent and respectable. It is al- 
most a work of supererogation to advance any- 
thing against such a clear, manifest perversion. 
Was Miss Olive Logan rusticating in Lapland, 
or preaching Female Suffrage to the benighted 
people of Alaska, that she does not remember 
the ‘‘tilting hoop skirt” so much in vogue a 
few months since? Were they one whit better 
than the ‘‘satin breeches” of the theatre? 
Has she never seen the short dress—short at 
the top—exposing the chest to vulgar gaze and 
the wearer to bronchial affections. ’Tis true an 
attempt is sometimes made to hmit the extent 
of vision with a thin piece of gauze, but such 
devices are too easily seen through. 


Further on we hear of the ‘‘scientific experi- 
ments” of a ‘physician who aimed to prove 
that the health of the race would be perfect by 
dispensing with all clothes, taking the child 
at birth and raising him in nakedness to man- 
hood!” Pray! what were those ‘scientific 
experiments?” Did that most learned physi- 
cian take his own children or his neighbor’s 
and rear them to manhood in our climate with- 
out clothing? It not, what were his investi- 
gations worth? In warm climates, first peopled 
by mankind modern clothing would probably 
have been injurious, but as the human race in- 
creased and advanced farther and farther to 
colder regions, and as their habits and physique 
changed, so clothing became necessary. Wo- 
man has improved largely on the primitive cos- 
tume of Mother Eve. Circumstances and edu- 
cation compel the adoption of more voluminous 
drapery. Dress, when governed by common 
sense, good taste and natures’ laws, affords pro- 
tection, conduces to longevity, especially in 
northern climates, and adds beauty to the per- 
son ; but when subject to the dictates of fashion 
or overweening vanity, is productive of in- 
numerable and unnecessary evils. 

Miss Logan sneers at the idea of making 
dress subservient to hygiene. Does she really 
mean it? Is it not a fact apparent to every 
scientific and right-thinking person that the 
fashionable apparel of the period undermines 
and destroys the constitution ? The bloody car of 

uggernaut presses out the vitality of its vic- 
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tims not more surely than does the gilded foot 
of fashion. Her votaries obey her most ab 
surd and cruel demands with as great alacrity as 
the poor heathen devotee the requirements of 
his relentless deity. We are ready to condemn 
the Chinese for their barbarous method of 
twisting and distorting the foot into a shape- 
less, useless mass, while we pass without re- 
proof the females of our country asphyx- 
iating themselves slowly by binding down the 
chest walls and preventing their expansion, or 
crawling along with the spinal column bent and 
fastened in a painful position to make up 
that quintessence of absurdity known as the 
Grecian Bend. We smile at the uncivilized 
Asiatic with his closcly-shaved head and tail- 
like cue, but we admire the mountain of false 
hair adorning the heads of our beautiful belles. 
‘The Asiatic has decidedly the advantage in this 
particular as in others, for he keeps the head 
cool, while our fashionable lady covers it with 
a mass of material which has the same effect 
that a large meal poultice would if worn con- 
stantly on the cranium. 


Among the many abominations of dress which 
destroy the sex, “tight lacing’’ takes a promi- 
nent rank, and is deserving of more extended 
notice. To fully understand and appreciate its 
baneful influence, a few words on the structure 
and functions of an importaut region of the body 
are necessary. 


The thorax or chest is an elastic framework 
which is capable of considerable expansion in 
every direction. It contains the lungs, the 
heart and great vessels, and is separated from 
the abdominal cavity by a large muscular floor 
called the diaphragm. The lungs are situated 
one on each side of the thorax, with the heart 
and blood-vessels between. They are formed 
of ramifications of the bronchial tubes and in- 
- numerable small sacs or cells which cluster 
around them. The cells bear the same relation 
to the tubes that the leaves of a tree do to its 
branches. On the walls of the cells are dis- 
tributed minute plexuses of capillary blood- 
vessels, ohe set carrying the vitiated biood to the 
lungs for renewal, and another to carry off a 
load of oxygen to the tissues. The respiratory 
organs are very elastic, and by their expansion 
and by their distention of the cells the air is 
brought in contact with the blood-vessels, which 
are thereby enabled to give up their carbonic 
acid and receive oxygen in return. To allow of 
this process being carried on in a proper man- 
ner the chest walls must expand. If they are 
contracted and bound down by artificial means 
or disease, the lungs become contracted—they 
are not allowed room to expand—the air cells, es- 
pecially in the lower and deeper parts of the lung 
tissue, do not get their normal supply of air—the 
blood-vessels carry back the fluid to the tissues in 
a depraved condition, entirely unfit for the pur- 
poses of nutrition. The effete material cast off 
by the lungs in the form of carbonic acid, to a 
certain extent, is retained, and thus the whole 
body is contaminated and the system brought 
to a state which predisposes to disease in vari- 
ous forms, and particularly to consumption. 
But thisisnotall. The ‘tight lacing” pushes 
the abdominal organs down towards the pelvis 
and displaces the viscera in the latter cavity: 
thereby occasioning many of the most trouble- 
some maladies peculiar to women. I might go 
on and give instances without number to prove 
the deplorable effects of dressing in the fashion. 
Every physician in the country could furnish a 
dismal record, but my time will not permit. I 
would say, however, that the remedy for al 
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this, is to educate women up to the idea that 
they can do something more than nurse and 
make pap for the baby—that they were made 
for other than ornamental purposes in the 
would—and that they are capable of guiding, 
and directing, and guarding their own interests 
as well as the generality of men. 
8. Q Laprivs. 
—_—ye 


UP BROADWAY. 





BY ELEANOR KEIBE. 
_ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I nave always noticed when men and women 
are similarly affected by sudden grief, in case of 
death, or other bereavements, that women are 
the first to recover composure. Now as far as 
I have observed—and I have tried to discrimi- 
nate clearly and conscientiously—the good and 
bad are about equally distributed, and the coun- 
terpart of every wicked man may be found in 
the opposite sex. 

This I know will be questioned by many radi- 
cal reformers, who are somehow determined to 
see no virtue or decency among the fathers of 
the nation. The memory of my father—God 
bless him !-—is just as dear to me as that of my 
mother, and in sympathy and tenderness I be- 
lieve he was really her equal. Through the 
numberless ills of childhood, his loving arms 
encompassed me. Life was dreary, indeed, 
after he was called away. 

It has so happened that in my strange and 
wearisome pilgrimage, my soul has been cheered 
by kind-hearted, pure-minded, honor-loving 
members of the proscribed sex, and I never 
hear them denounced, as I have lately had occa- 
sion to, by women who, if their own statements 
are to be credited, must have possessed demons 
for fathers, brothers and husbands, without feel- 
ing that the denouncers are not only shockingly 
ignorant in regard to natural laws, but also defi- 
cient in good, sterling common sense. Why a 
father should be of less consequence to a child 
than that child’s mother, or his good name less to 
be considered, is something I cannot yet under- 
stand. But what I sterted tosay was this—that 
the reason women generally recover themselves 
more quickly is, that care-taking belongs espe. 
cially to them. The bearing and rearing of 
children tends to develop this quality, and, 
therefore, the consideration of others, if not 
the first thought, generally follows closely in 
its wake. Now I had not the remotest inten- 
tion of reading a homily upon the virtues of the 
race, or of attempting to explain the difference 
between the natures and dispositions of the 
sexes ; but it seems to me that women should 
be exceedingly careful how they attempt to un- 
derrate the masculine element ; and it appears 
to me also, that women are quite as much to 
blame for the laxity of morals among men as 
men themselves. Did women but turn their 
backs upon known roues and libertines—did 
they but set the same value upon virtue and no- 
bility of character that they do upon wealth 
and social position, the attainment of their God- 
given rights would then be comparatively easy. 

There is nothing on earth that so unnerves 
me as to see a strong man in tears. I had dried 
my own eyes, and with my hand still in that of 
the stranger, waiting for him to recover compo- 
sure, these thoughts chased themselves swiftly 
through my brain. It is astonishing how much 
one may think in an instant of time. Social 
requirements, conventionalities, privileges, each 





and all took on distinct and aggravated forms ; 
and, without the least supernatural prescience, 
I was enabled perfectly to understand the route 
which the individual before me had travelled to 
reach this port of misery and humiliation. 

“Pity him?” Yes, with my whole soul ; 
just as much, and just as unreservedly as though 
the sufferer had been one of my own sex. 
AsI stood (I must confess it) a little out of pa- 
tience with myself for allowing my heart to go 
out thus spontaneously to a man who had been 
the cause of the downfall and degradation of one 
of my sisters, this little sentence was wafted 
into my soul—‘: All one in Christ Jesus ;” and 
that settled it. 

After that my hand was passive until he was 
ready to relinquish it. , 

**Come now,” said I, ‘ let’s be seated, and 
talk this matter over immediately,” and I 
straightened myself up, wiped my eyes for the 
fortieth time, and endeavored to assume a 
practical manner, which I imagined must be 
adopted with the grief-stricken man, but which 
I was very far from feeling. Not that I felt in 
the least like shirking the responsibility thus 
voluntarily assumed—that wasn’t it; but I did 
feel strangely like managing the case my own 
way, and it seemed to me that wouldn’t do, I 
have learned better since ; have found that an 
impulse is oftentimes a genuine inspiration ; aud 
that the man or woman who pushes impulse 
one side, because Whately or some other mun 
condemns impulse as contrary to true logical 
deduction—that person crowds out the divinest 
part of his nature. 

**T cannot be mistaken,” he said, with a des- 
perate effort to be calm, ‘in regard to your 
errand. Oh! if you only knew what a load of 
wretchedness I have carried round with me all 
these years—if you only knew ”"—and here the 
poor fellow broke down again. 


**Good God!” he moaned, now rising and 
pacing the room distractedly. ‘What a life! 
and what a wretch! Tell me, and tell me 
quickly—tell me this instant "—now seizing 
both my hands, and drawing me to the centre of 
theroom. ‘‘ Where is she? Is she alive? Don’t, 
I implore you—don’t tell me I may never look 
upon her face again! If you have come with 
her dying message—her precious last words— 
leave me without uttering them. As Heaven is 
my judge, I could not bear it! Talk about the 
tortures of the damned,” he continued, more 
to himself than to me. ‘‘ Have I not endured 
them? and all because of love—God-given love, 
as pure as angels may feel! It was love, so 
help me Heaven ; it was love that brought all 
this desolation upon us ; and now she is dead— 
dead—and you have come ‘o tell meso! For 
pity’s sake, why don’t you speak ?”’ 

‘*T shall have (wo lunatics on my hands pretty 
soon, if you do not control yourself, my dear 
sir,” I replied, a strange calm snddenl, flood- 
ing my soul. 

‘*Two lunatics?” he repeated—catching at 
the words--with wonderful rapidity, and draw- 
ing a chair close to mine. 

‘You are smiling, Mrs. Kirk! Why, your 
face looks like the face of heaven after a thun- 
der shower! You couldn’t smile if she was 
dead. You couldn’t smile if you knew that 
such news would cause me to blow my brains 
out! Zwo lunatics? Mary is not in a mad 
house! That can’t be! But that would be bet- 
ter than have her dead, because I could bring 
her to reason! Ay, my love could do that! 
She isalive. Yes, I knowshe is, by your face! 
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Teil me where I may find her,” and the eager 
eyes were fixed upon mine with a magnetism 
which was irresistible. 

‘¢ Mary is alive,” I replied, and then waited a 
moment, 

**Bless God! ” he ejaculated. 

**Oh! how untiringly I have searched for her, 
always to be disappointed.” 

‘‘Mary is alive,” I continued, ‘and in the 
possession of her senses, but very ill.” 

*‘ Tell me, Mrs. Kirk, that she is not danger- 
ously ill ; and, for God’s sake, let me go to her 
at once.” And the man rushed frantically for 
his hat. , 

‘But you are in no condition to go into the 
street,” I continued. ‘Mary is ill, but I think 
if you will listen to me for a few moments, I 
can arrange matters so that you may be able to 
do her a great deal of good ; I do not consider 
her dangerously ill, and I know that joy seldom 
kills ; so please be quiet for a little.” 

‘“*God bless you for ever and ever,” he cried. 
*‘T am a happy man already.” 


(Io be Continued.) 








IN SEARCH OF A SCHOOL. 
—_—@e—— 


( Continued. ) 


One morning, soon after this event, there 
appeared in the N. Y. Tribune this notice, 
** Wanted at No. — Grand street, a young lady, 
graduate from New England, to go as assistant 
teacher, a few miles in the country.” 

A friend called in my behalf and made such 
excellent representations of my humble self and 
attainments, that the advertiser promised to en- 
gage no one till he had seen me. 

At the interview which followed, everything 
seemed satisfactory. We were mutually pleased 
with each other, and it only remained for me to 
go and view the premises and settle all minor 
matters. 

The trip by railway was delightful ; the coun- 
try was never more inviting. The place, al- 
though I had never seen it before, had all the 
tascination of old association. Years before, a 
dear, old friend of mine was in the habit of vis- 
iting it, and sending me glowing descriptions of 
its marvelous beauty. I was also charmed with 
the pretty and commodious academy, and alto- 
gether pleased with my opening prospects. 
The Principal with whom I was to become asso- 
ciate was a Scotchman of the bachelor persua- 
sion, yet gentlemanly and refined withal. I 
doubted not we should become very agreeable 
companions. 

The boarding-placo, already selected for me, 
I did not like as well. My landlady elect was 
an old maid of the most decided stamp ; sharp 
nose, thin hair, and gaunt figure. She informed 
me, confidentially, that she only took a few gen- 
teel boarders, and charged city prices, on ac- 
count of superior accommodations. 

Before ratifying the bargain, I requested her 
to show me the room I should occupy. The 
stairs, which we ascended, were narrow, and the 
space between joists so very small that ere I 
was aware my towering head was suddenly 
checked in its upward progress by painful con- 
tact with the ceiling above. 

“This will be your apartment,” said my 
amiable (?) guide, pushing open the door of a 
coop under the roof, the floor of which may 
have been twelve by eight and the greatest 
height thereof seven feet. A rickety bedstead 
adorned one corner, a rag-carpet embellished 
the floor, anda single window illuminated the 


whole. No closet was connected therewith, not 
even a wardrobe, but some nails on one side, 
indicated the place where dresses were to be 
hung. ‘* Perhaps I ought to say,” said she, 
with an attempt at fair dealing, for which I shall 
ever honor her memory, ‘perhaps 1 ought to 
warn you that I shall probably find it necessary 
to bring in a lounge on which I shall sleep my- 
self,”’ 

“O, certainly,” I politely acquiesced ; for 
how could I find it in my heart to refuse to 
divide with so fair a sleeper the small quantity 
of oxygen allotted me for respiration? I men- 
tally resolved, however—malice atorethought— 
that I would snore so loudly, and talk in my 
dreams so incessantly, that she would soon find 
it more agreeable to her bodily comfort to be- 
take herself and lounge to more quiet quar- 
ters. 

Returning to the city, I made my arrange- 
ments, not without considerable expense, to 
enter upon my new duties and responsibilities 
the following week. After informing my ‘‘ dear 
five hundred frends ” of my purposes and plans, 
imagine my surprise and mortification at receiv- 
ing a very formal note stating that, for reagons 
wholly unexplained, it was ‘‘ desirable the pro- 
posed arrangement be indefinitely postponed ! ” 

I then resolved to advertise ; and in order to 
expedite matters I did so in each of the princi- 
pal dailies. Nearly a week passed and no an- 
swer came. ‘*O what can match the sickness 
of suspense?” I resolved to go to the office 
only once more ; this should be the last time. 

On presenting my card, I was gratified with 
the sight of six letters. There is hope for me 
yet, Ithought. ‘‘Othello’s occupation” is not 
forever ‘‘ gone.” 

The first envelope which I tore open con- 
tained, alas! only one of the flaming circulars 
of the Anti-O. 8. A! With extreme indigna- 
tion I consigned that to the flames. Of the 
half-dozen letters only three seemed to promise 
anything worth attention. One of these stated 
that the writer bad four daughters for whom a 
visiting governess was desired. Would I please 
call at No. — —— Avenue, Brooklyn. Goihg 
there occupied the best part of the forenoon. 
The house was an elegant one and the lady de- 
scended in great style, ina richly embroidered 
morning robe of crimson silk. On learning my 
errand she deemed it more appropriate, for 
some inexplicable reason, to converse with me 
in the ante-room, whither she immediately led 
the way. A dish of almonds stood on a side- 
table. Beside this she seated herself in a very 
luxurious manner, carelessly partaking of the 
fruit while examining me. Her four daughters 
were from twelve to eighteen years of age. 
She was anxious to secure a superior teacher in 
French, and the higher mathematics. She was 
especially particular about the former. Would 
I give a few sentences in that ‘fashionable 
language” that she might judge somewhat as 
to my capability of instructing ? 

In pure mischief, I repeated a silly little ditty, 
that I learned when a child, beginning : 

Je crois Jeaneton, 
Je crois que oui, etc. 

The lady expressed herselt as entirely satis_ 
fied with the performance, and I ventured to ask 
what salary she proposed to pay. 

‘¢ As we should require your services only four 
or five hours per day, we deem ten dollars per 
month a sufficient compensation.” 

“Ten dollars per month, madam! Allowme 
to ask what are the wages of your cook?” 





‘* The same,” she replied, 





“And your cook does not have to pay her 
board out of her wages, I suppose?” 


‘Certainly not, Miss! do you mean to insult 
me in my own house?” 


“Oh, no!” I calmly responded; ‘I only 
wish to ascertain the comparative pecuniary 
profit of the two professions.” 


Moral! Henceforth, fond, wealthy parents 
when you would provide against the viscissi- 
tudes ot fortune, and prepare your sweet, young 
daughters to support themselves, seek not to do 
so by the advantages of a liberal education,.but 
send them to learn in the culinary department 
of your own sumptuous establishment. 

A half hour's walk further on was the resis 
dence of another correspondent. ‘Thither I 
took my weary way. 

Mrs. Parsons was out, but would be in at 
half-past five o’clock. I requested the servant 
to say to her mistress I would call at that hour. 
As I walked toward the ferry it occurred to me 
I might save expense and tume by waiting in thé 
Athensum Library. From one till half past five 
was & long time to wait ; but with plenty of in- 
teresting books to read, one need never be very 
miserable. Some minutes before half-past five 
I was at Mrs. Parsons’ door. The lady had 
been home meantime and gone again, the ser- 
vant said. She would surely be back very soon ; 
would I not sit until she came? 

“* Yes,” 

The clock struck six. She had not yet made 
her appearance, and I took my departure prom- 
ising to return next day. From‘South Brook- 
lyn to Thirty-second street, New York, the ride 
was long, and at that late Hour, tired and more 
than half-discouraged as I was, it seemed dread- 
fully tedious. When I arrived at my boarding- 
place every vestige of the evening meal had dis- 
appeared, and I went supperless to bed. : 

The third communication that I had consid- 
ered hopeful was in a masculine hand of supe- 
rior beauty. The envelope contained, more- 
over, a printed circular setting forth the advan- 
tages of acquiring an education in Viewforth 
Institute. Surely, I thought, in a school of 
such magnificent pretensions, one may reason- 
ably expect to find a position worth having. 
Thinking thus, the next morning I set forth. 
An hour’s ride brought me to the boat. Another 
hour and we were at —— landing on —— Is. 
land. From thence I took the cars, and in forty 
minutes more the conductor called out, ‘‘ Betty- 
dale Station.” 

I asked the depot-master if he would have the 
goodness to direct me to ‘ Viewforth Insti- 
tute.” Heonly stared! I produced the circu- 
Jar, my ideas about the famous Institution, to 
which I was bound, somewhat modified. An- 
other man was called up, and, together, they 
concluded, ‘‘must be that new school that’s 
just begun out in the white house.” 

‘* How far away may thatsame ‘white house’ 
be?” I asked, gazing anxiously at the clouds 
that every moment threatened rain. 

‘Only about a mile, Miss. First you turn to 
the left, then to the right, then you go straight 
abead.” 

‘Tis the largest house on the road,” added 
the other man, ‘‘ you can’t miss it.” 

With this information I resumed my journey. 
The way could have been none of the pleasant- 
est at any time, and now, with the Pportentous 
darkness, and soft, fine dust that was like a bed 
of ashes, filling my shoes and blinding my 
eyes, it was horrible. : 

“You have just arrived in time,’’ was the 
Rev. Mr. Spunket’s cordial salutation, as a mo- 
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ment after my advent the rain came dashing 
against the windows. 


**We are quite alone here, as yet,” he re- 
marked, in answer to my inquiry as to the 
number of his family, ‘‘only my cousin, my 
housekeeper, and myself.” 

**You have no wife, then?” I asked in some 
surprise. 

“O! no,” replied the young reverend, blush- 
ing perceptibly. Think of a handsome, single 
gentleman setting up a boarding-school for 
young ladies! W hat presumption ! 


“T must confess,” said Mr. Spunket, ‘our 
school is quite in prospective, and, for the pre- 
sent, I find myself unable to offer you any 
other recompense than a comfortable home.” 


Why couldn’t you have said so in your letter ? 
I felt like reproachfully asking. 


When the shower was over I arose to go. 


“Will you not stay to dinner?” he kindly 
asked. ‘* We dine at five.” 


“No, thank you,” I said, remembering my 
engagement for half-past five. I was half in- 
clined, however, to tell him of my fast since 
breakfast, and to suggest if he had any cold 
pieces on hand they would be gratefully ac- 
cepted, but pride forbade that, and tired, hun- 
gry and disheartened { came away. 

My third call at Mrs. Parsons was no more 
successful than the others had been, except that 
I found that lady at home. She offered me 
three dollars a week for teaching in her private 
school. Good board she said could be obtained, 
in the vicinity, for three and a-half or four! 

One of my letters that I had not thought 
worth noticing, save as a curiosity, was to this 
eftect : “‘If you happen to be one of those pious 
people, more bent on doing good than on get- 
ting money—more desirous of ‘ laying up treas- 
ure where moth and rust do not corrupt,’ than 
in accumulating the dross that perishes with 
the using, address a note to ‘ Dr. M.,’ corner 
of Fifth avenue and —— street.” 

As a last resort I sent the note, begging the 
**doctor” if he had any employment to give me 
to call. 

Two days afterwards a splendid carriage, 
drawn bya pair of spanking bays, and driven 
by a colored coachman in livery, stopped at the 
door. I could hardly believe the girl when 
she said this heavy style call was for me. 

In the parlor I found a portly gentleman in 
exquisite broadcloth, sporting a gold-headed 
cane, golden eye-glasses, and the heaviest of 
fob-chains. This was the “Dr.” With him 
was a middle-aged lady with one of the sweetest 
faces I ever saw. Her dress was the richest 
black, a sort of graceful compromise between 
that of the cloistered nun and the fashionable 
widow. This person the doctor introduced as 
the matron of —— Hospital, the eleemosynary 
establishment of which he was head. 

They wished me to come as assistant, a kind 
of upper nurse, for the love of Heaven and hu- 
manity, the doctor said. I wondered if this 
was the wages that purchased the elegancies in 
which they appeared. 

One day the following notice met my eye : 
‘* Wanted—at No. —— Madison square, a young 
lady of prepossessing appearance as first as- 
sistant in a school where elocution is taught 
and stammering cured.” 

My deficient self-esteem made a bugbear of 
the word “‘ prepossessing;” nevertheless, I 
concluded to go and test the truth of lovers’ 
tales. The advertiser received me very kindly, 
but said he had no time just then to attend to 





the matter. Where could he see me that even- 
ing? I gave him my name and number. 

He called early and staid till eleven o’clock. 
He talked of everything save of the business 
which brought him there. He told me of his 
past, his present, and probable future, of his 
church connections, and of his distinguished 
military relative who bore his name. At odd 
spells he ‘still questioned me the story of my 
life.” At last, when I suggested it was getting 
late, he took his leave of me, saying as he went, 
it would not be proper at so early astage of our 
acquaintance to make a direct proposition. An- 
other interview at least, he said, would be ne- 
cessary. 

What to make of the man I could not tell if 
he were not crazy. However, a short time 
afterwards I received a letter explaining all. 
He had taken this prosaic means of finding— 
what do you think—a wife! Would I honor 
him by sharing his life and the emoluments ac- 
cruing from a school where elocution was taught 
and stammering cured? ‘‘ What answer?” 

**No!” with many thanks for the high dis- 
tinction, and many regrets, etc., etc. 

A vacancy occurred in Madam H.'s school. I 
applied at once. Without deigning to look at 
my credentials she pronounced me “entirely 
too young.” Too young! I have been out of 
my teens so long—I dare not tell how long. 1 
honestly thought myself old enough for any 
position or relation but that of grandmother. 

A few days aftewards I observed this: 
‘“‘Wanted a resident governess at a salary of 
one hundred dollars. No teaching required. I 
called. A fine looking, elderly French lady 
presented herself and explained to me the 
duties and requirements of the place. The gov- 
erness was to take charge of the young ladies, 
attend them everywhere, see their rooms and 
clothes were always in proper order, and then em- 
ploy the remaining time in doing family sew- 
ing. 

I had grown desperate, and resolved to se- 
cure the situation if possible. With this inten- 
tion I gave the lady my letters of recommen- 
dation. 

“ Why, my dear child,” she exclaimed, “ this 
is no place for you. You could command a 
much higher position. No,no! I could never 
think of subjecting you to such servitude. Give 
me your address, and when I waut a teacher I 
will send for you.” 

With tearful eyes I blessed her for her kind 
words of sympathy and encouragement. 

I thank God there are some Christian hearts 
left in this world ; and that even in search of a 
school one does not always meet with selfish- 
ness and insults. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 
Oo 

O, what a positive and reasoning age is this of ours! 
We see through everything, and rip our dolls all to pieces 
just to prove that they are stuffed with sawdust. And 
how gallantly Dom Quixote de la Minnesota rode up last 
winter and swept away, with one desolating wave of his 
mailed hand, ‘‘ the last vestige of the barbarous fiction 
of the English common law, that the husband and wife 
are one!’’ And row weall see what a monstrous fiction 
it was that the English Archimago had made for us. Why 
could we not have recognized before the very evident 
fact that they are two? It was as plain as the nose on 
your face. The woman has one object and the man has 
another. They love each other yet, of course, but ina 
mild, perhaps a ‘‘ sadly-wise,” sort of way, which has 
a dash of political economy in it, and looks with wise 
eyes to see that each does not cheat the other. Away 
with itall! Let us disintegrate and mobilize! Thus 
only can the individual be saved.— World. 





Well, dear Manton, if you do not wish to be 








an individual, and if men in general object to 
it, we will return to the old common law, and 
say: ‘the husband and wife are one, and that 
one the wife!” 

And now there comes up from the women a cry of vi0- 
jence ; they are about to take us, as the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven is to be taken, byforce. May Heaven assoilze ye, 
gentle ladies, for your assault contemplated against the 
gates of the capital. Are ye to come like a thief in the 
night and present your monster petition to us when we 
are o’erwearied with the heat of summer? It is unfair. 
The mental as well as the physical muscles of our repre- 
sentatives at Washington will be relaxed, and what will 
they have to oppose to those who, like ye, come against 
them vi el arms? Wait till the cool weather comes, and 
then we can answer your arguments, not with answering 
smiles and kisses, but with good, sound, Anglo-Saxon 
sense. Wait for the weather, and delay till the airs be- 
come more balmy. At present, we could be wasted 
away bya June zephyr and buried under a rose-leaf. 
Wait .— World. 


Fear not, we do not intend to petition you, 
until the cool days of December, when Congress 
reassembles. We shall spend the hot months 
tormenting the women to wake up and as- 
sert themselves, at least so far as to write 
their names on a pieee of paper. Circulate the 
petition! We shall wait on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation for ‘the good, sound, Anglo-Saxon 
sense” Mr. Marble promises us on this ques- 
tion. We have had so much twaddle from 
beardless youths, that arguments from full- 
grown men will be most gratefully received and 
answered. 


If we are to be utterly defeated in our ‘‘com- 
ing campaign,” we call on some of the veteran 
journals to do the deed, that it may not be said 
a boy hath slain Woman’s Suffrage. We feel 
in this matter just as Abimelech of old did when 
he received his death blow from a woman. (See 
Judges 9 : 54.) 

ANNA D1cKinson pitches into the 7'ribune vigorously 
in this week’s Revotution. Anna talks, however, bet- 
ter than she writes.— World. 


She does either better than any boy of the 
period. 


Our Woman’s Rights friends are not likely to be much 
discouraged by their rebuff recently in the Massachu- 
setts Senate. They have thrived on worse defeats than 
that, and we shall presently hear, no doubt, that a vote 
of twenty-two against Woman Suffrage to nine for it, is 
a substantial triumpb.— Tribune. 


Indeed it is a triumph tofind nine men in any 
legislature in this country brave enough to face 
our republican theory of government, and wise 
enough to carry its principles to their logical re- 
sults. How like whipped spaniels the cowardly 
twenty-two will look, when the women of Mas- 
sachusetts are enfranchised without their help, 
and they need their votes to be returned to their 
places. The day of reckoning is close at hand 
in the old Bay State. 


E.prEr Cummrinas (Shaker) said at a Convention of his 
sect in Boston last week, that when “‘ women were al- 
lowed to vote, war would cease.” How Elder Cummings 
knows this, we are not informed ; but we must say that 
bis dictum strikes us as any One of those loose generali- 
ties of which, in the discussion of this question, we have 
had too many already. Asa rule, we suspect that women 
are more combative than men. This feeling has been 
modified by social and political arrangements into a pas- 
sion for interminable debate and circular argumentation ; 
but when women take an equal part in the practical man- 
agement of public affairs, what proof is there that they 
will be less ready than men to invoke the dire ordeal of 
battle? As for Elder Cummings, we do not consider him 
to be authority at all ; for he thinks that nobody should be 
married, and that no more children should be born into 
the world. We are willing to admit, if the faith of El- 
der Cummings should be universally accepted, and Hy- 
men with inverted torch should flee from this purified 
land, and nurseries should be vacant, and the dear babies 
aisappear altogether, that women would have a plenty of 
time to attend the caucus, to vote, to go to Congress, and 
even to lead armies, These controversies would be 
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soon ended, if we could only put maternity out of the 
question.—7ribune. 

The Elder and W. RB. agree on one point, 
that it is not wise to marry or replenish the 
earth. Hence they must be equally good au- 
thority on the whole question of woman’s des- 
tiny. 

Pray, do not be troubled, gentlemen, about 
the babies. We shall settie the whole marriage 
and maternity question more in harmony with 

- the best interests of the race and woman’s hap- 
piness, than man has heretofore. 


There are far too many babies in the 
world to-day, nervous, sickly, mumping, pulingr 
things, with crooked backs, ill-shaped heads, 
deaf, dumb, blind, idiotic, bones and teeth like 
chalk, morally and physically weak and morbid. 
The world is none the better for this wholesale. 
propagation of sin and misery. 

Now, if our dear Adams are as much concerned. 
about this baby question as they seem to be, let 
them set to work and purify themselves, body 
and soul! Stop drinking the vile trash called 
wine, stop smoking and chewing, and leading 
dissipated, excited, idle hives, and make them- 
selves worthy to be the fathers of children. A 
man that cannot hand down a sound mind iu a 
sound body, has no right to assume an office so 
holy and responsible. Women have been be- 
fooled long enough, dandling idiots, criminals, 
lunatics and paupers through weary days and 
nights, and imagining they did God service, by 
filling the world with such as these. 

Tue work of the Woman’s Educational Asscciation ix 
an earnest showing of the best thst woman can do, and 
the good that may be done for her. The resolutions 
passed by the association impress us as more eloquent 
aud practical, ifa little less sublime, than those which 
have been read on bolder platforms. Tur, insist that it 
is necessary for young women not otherwise provided 
for, to be trained to self-he|p and taught domestic econ- 
omy, the social fault being a want of vari¢ ty, adaptability 
and right remuneration ir their employ cents, This is 
common sense, and it expresses a phase of Woman’s 
Rights, to be helped, and to help herself, which we com, 
mend witt our whole heart. Whatever may be thought 
of other movements seeking the amelioratiou of Woman's 
condition, this at least is one on which all cay unite, and 
to which all will wish God-speed.—Tribun . 

Miss Beecher needs more than , our ‘‘ God- 
speed.” She wants money. She has been la- 
boring twenty years to establish these schools all 
over the country, but has been unuble to raise 
the money to do it, though in the -neantime 
many rich women have died and left large be- 
quests to institutions for boys. We are glad, 
good Tr'bune, you like the idea, the plan of 
operations and the resolutions, and that you 
are ready to go into it with your whole heart. 
Now let your purse go with your heart and ask 
all the brethren to do the same, and Miss Beech- 
er will speedily realize her day-dreams of the 
last twenty years. 

By keeping up the rub-a-dub on the Suffrage 
question, we offer ourselves up as a living sacri- 
fice for crotchety men to sneer, laugh and mock 
at, so that all other female projects seem feasi- 
ble and reasonable. Thus, by some of us claim- 
ing the uttermost, our rulers will be keyed up 
to deing something. 

WE are sorry that Dr. Mary Walker has again pressed 
ber claims tor a position under the government, and has 
again been refused. We cannot doubt that so much 
energy in the pursuit of office fails to secure it mainly be- 
cause of her own peculiarities (not to say faults), and it 
seems sure that she will contiaue to fail. But we can- 
not find it in our heart to join in the general ridicule 
she excites. We do not forget that, acting a man’s part 
with a woman’s ability, shedid, during the war, render 
the state some service.—Tribune. 


W: fally sympathise with this kind word for 





Mary Walker; She is a young woman, who has 


had aiife of great and varied sorrows and trials, 
and if her good judgment is slightly impaired, 
she is a woman whose words are ever for mercy 
and justice. She did a good work during the 
war, and Ixy four long months in Libby Prison. 
All this, added to poverty, isolation, an unfor- 
tunate marriage anda very delicate, sensitive 
organization, may easily account for her idiosyn- 
cracies. She deserves our love and pity, rather 
than scorn and contempt. As to her dress, it is 
far more modest, convenient, and becoming, 
than the fashionable costume we are now imi- 
tating from the courtesans of Paris. 

ANNA DICKINSON says that she expects to vote within 
five years, andi that within ten years she will be a Mem- 
ber of Congres., But Anna must remember that when 
she votes the mass of women who vote with her will be 
precisely those who have no idea of acknowledging her 
as their representative. Some queen of drabs will get the 
votes of ten women where she will get the vote of but 
one, So her chances of going to Congress will be very 
slim indeed, even in the very improbable event of Sut- 
frage being accorded women within the period she 
names. Ignorant Bridget will go the polls without hesi- 
tation, but the cultivated Belinda wil stay at home, in- 
variably—precisely as her husband does now, about half 
the time. —Rochester Chronicle, 

The dear men are so much troubled lest they 
should be obliged to affiliate with working women 
atthe polls, we would suggest that they could 
avoid the difficulty by extending Suflrage to 
women just as they did to men in many states 
on a property and educational qualification. 
For as we prefer Bridget to Patrick, Dinah to 
Sambo, and universal suffrage to class legisia- 
tiou, Anna shall go to Congress, and the Brid- 
get» and Belindas will go the polls in joyful 
procession ‘9 vote for her. 

Tae Revo.ution shall be her organ, while 
Susan and Sarah, Lucy and Lucretia, Elizabeth 
and Mleanor will sing Anna’s praises in the ears 
of Penn’s sons and daughters from the rising to 
the setting sun through the last days of Ovte- 
ber, 1872. 

Ir is a pity some of our female reformers could noi 
have flourished in the time and realm of King Theodore 
ot Abyssinia. Raesam’s book relates the story of a do- 
zen Europ shirts pr ted to his Majesty, who, on 

ne first occasion of wearing one, lost all the studs. 
Thereafter, whenever the King put on a shirt he had to 
send fora tailor to sew it up in front; and when he 
took it off the same functionary had to be summoned to 
take out the stitches. No woman in Abyssinia was al- 
lowed to sew or do laundry work. This was among the 
duties of the sterner sex ; while spinning and carrying 
wood and water were tasks assigned to the women of 
the household. However, this might not have been alto- 
gether as the RevoLuTIon-ists and Agilalors of our day 
would like it ; to after all, the fighting was lett to the 
men, and as for the voting, the wily Theodore did pretty 
much the whole of that himself.—N. Y. Times. 

Yes, itisa pity. If Susan had been there, she 
would have taught ''heodore to fasten his gar- 
ment in th» orthodox manner. Of course these 
men, having no invention, did not see any way 
but t. sew poor Theodore up every morning. 

Carrying wood and water in the open air, lis- 
tening to the birds sing as they walked through 
meadows and forests, was far more pleasant to 
the Abyssinian women than being for ever in 
close rooms, washing and mending dirty clothes, 
and buttoning men’s shirt-bosoms, As to the 
voting, there was some consideration in Theo- 
dore doing the whole of it, for the women were 
there the political equals of the men by their 
side. An aristocracy ot blood and family is less 
degiadu:g to woman than one of sex. 

THe New York World says, speaking of the Woman’s 
paper, THe REVOLUTION, thét as it ia published in New 
York, it should endeavor to conform in all respects to 
the tone and sentimett{s of the people thére. To which 
we would remark; that ix THE REVOLUTION wishes to 


circulate among decent peoyle, it will ao nothing of the 
kind,— Philadelphia Lost, 
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The philosophical Mr. Marble must see the 
difficulty in which he would involve us. If we 
had ever proposed ‘‘ to conform in all respects 
to the tone and sentiments of the people there,” 
or anywhere, there would have been no need of 
Tue Revowvtion. We have papers and politi- 
cians enough trying to do that already. More- 
over, so long as communities differ, it would be 
a vain effort to please everybody. So we have 
chosen to please ourselves in what we say and 
do, and in so doing have unintentionally pleased 
a great many other people. 

Every advancing step taken by women disturbs the 
minds of large classes of men. At every fresh innova, 
tion they think that the basis of society is sliding from 
under them, and that we sball all fall through. The 
present fear appears to be that if women are allowed to 
vote at elections, no one will be found to discharge the 
duties of wives and mothers ; but we see no reason why 
the exercise of the elective franchise should interfere 
with womanly dulies any more than it does with men’s 
being good husbands and fathers. As an element of 
education, we think it would be very valuable ; for any 
attention to important subjects, any increase of respon. 
sibility is favorabie to growth of character, whether in 
men or women. Asiatic men verily believe that chaos 
would come if women were allowed to go abroad with 
uncovered faces ; but the experiment has long been 
tried in Europe and America without producing any 
alarmicg results. It was thought, old times, that pub- 
lic ‘ yeaking would be fatal to the usefulness and mod- 
esty of women, but the Quakers long ago settled that 
question. Their women have always been as free to 
preach as their men ; and are pre-eminent for their per- 
sonal modesty and household thrift.—Boston Investigator, 


One grain of common sense like this, in the 
bushels of chaff we glean from our exchanges, 
is truly refreshing. Men talk of logic and rea- 
gon as manly possessions not vouchsafed to 
women, but in the long discussion they have 
kept up on this question, it is the rarest thing 
to find either in what they have said or written. 





1HE EQUAL RIGH1S ASSOCIATION, 





To the Editor of the Boston Oo Uh: 

Wrz you allow a subscriber to say a few words 
in reply to what he conceives to be a misrepre- 
sentation of the animus of the late meeting of 
the Equal Rights Association of this city, by 
your New York correspondent? It is a matter 
of history that, while that association recognizes 
the equality of the black man with the whites, 
it was formed expressly to urge the claim of wo- 
man to Equal Rights with man. It was largely 
composed of members of the old Anti-Slavery 
Society, who, finding the platform of that organ- 
ization devote] primarily to presenting the de- 
mands of the negro, sought another and a 
broader one where woman’s equally just and 
imperative claims should be heard. To say 
that the society nas no longer any claim to 
the name of ‘‘ Equal Rights,” is to grossly 
misrepresent the feelings and sentiments of 
every one, I believe, who stood upon its platform 
last week. Both Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stan- 
ton, in the hearing of the writer, reiterated their 
well-known belief in the black man’s right to 
vote, but based it, not upon his color, nor his 
manhood, but upon the radical foundation of 
humanily, and claimed for every woman the im- 
mediate recognition of her rights upon the same 
broad ground. In opposing the Fifteenth 
Amendment they simply repeated the uncom- 
promising attitude formerly assumed by the 
Amencan Anti-Slavery Society. When Fred- 
erick Douglass, advocating the election of Fre- 
mont, said, ‘‘ half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
no one was more vehement in his denunciation 
of his compromising position than Phillips) Fos« 
tev and Burleigh, 
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It seems to me that nothing can be more un- 
just than for these men and their sympathizers 
to denounce the noble women of Taz Rervouv- 
troy and their co-laborers for rejecting the half- 
loaf of manhood suffrage, and claiming the 
whole loaf of citizen suffrage, without distinction 
of sex. Foster and his sympathizers hold relat- 
ively to-day the position of the republican party 
in '66, while Miss Anthony and her followers, 
rejecting all compromise urged on her by the 
specious pretext of partial immediate success, 
are the real Garrisonians, demanding immediate 
justice for all. 

The cry of ‘‘ copperhead ” and the accusation 
of Mr. Foster that Miss Anthony had been guilty 
of missappropriating funds entrusted to her care, 
remind one forcibly of the early onslaughts on 
Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips, and Taz Revoiv- 

- TION now reaps the measure of curses formerly 
launched against the Liberator. To hold Miss 
Anthony responsible for the idiosyncracies of 
Mr. Train is no less unjust than it was to berate 
Mr. Garrison for the vagaries of Foster and 
Heywood. Though totally disagreeing with Mr. 
Train on many vital questions, the writer, who 
was born an abolitionist, can see in him many 
things that his ignorant traducers would do well 
to copy. 

The question of Woman’s Rights and Woman 
Suffrage is the vital question of the day. With 
President, Congress, a large majority of the 
people, and the moral sentiment of the world, 
on the side of the negro, his rights are secure, 
The battle for woman has yet to be fought and 
won, Tue Revorvrion and its supporters 
need no defense. They are abundantly able to 
fight their own battles. But it seems to me un- 
just that your readers, many of whom do not see 
that paper, should be misled by the remarks of 
your correspondent, The meetings of the Equal 
Rights Association in point of numbers, interest 
and talented speakers, stood head and shoulders 
above any other meetings this year. No one 
who listened to their speakers can doubt their 
ultimate and speedy success. 

Welcome the day which shall place Susan B. 
Anthony by the side of William Lioyd Garrison, 
kindred triumphant spirits in noble kindred re- 
forms! Lewis G. Jangs. 

While reformers on all sides are denouncing 
our position as narrow, we are glad that such 
men as Lewis G. Janes and John Stuart Mill see 
that our position is based on principle. — Hi: 





PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS ON THE FIF- 
TEENIH AMENDMENT. 





Provipence, June 7. 

My Dzar Mas. Stanton: Nothing but the 
great crisis pending in our movement would 
have drawn me from my retirement again into 
public strife and turmoil, but I feel it a duty to 
enter my protest with yours against the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. Last Winter, in Boston, I 
could only give my vote against it, for no Six- 
teenth had been proposed. It seemed almost a 
childish, selfish thing} to do, when all the elo- 
quence of a Boston platform was arrayed on the 
other side, and other women rose and said they 
were ready to step aside and let the colored man 
have his rights first. Not one said we will step 
aside and let the negro woman (whom I affirm, 
as I ever have, is better fitted for self-govern- 
ment than the negro man) have her rights be- 
fore we press our claim, I could not but think it 
an éasy thing for them to do, never having had 
the right they demanded. But if they truly 
believe that it will do) for humanity what is 





elaimed for it, I do not see why it should be 
called magnanimous for a woman to say, I yield to 
man just what he has always asserted as his, the 
right to rule. You have teken a bold stand, and 
I thank God for it. Though still in the minor- 
ity, there is hope ; for with a radical truth one 
shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight; and ere very/long, before ano- 
ther convention, I trust many more will see 
with us that the Fifteenth Amendment, with- 
out the Sixteenth, is a compromise worse by far 
for the nation than any other ever passed. 
They could be repealed, this can nol. Once 
settled, the waves of corruption will swamp our 
little bark freighted with all humanity, the wo- 
men of all shades of color, and subject to every 
variety of tyranny and oppression, from the 
cramped feet of the Chinese to the cramped 
brains and waists of our own higher order of 
civilization. 

It seems specially strange to those of us 
who so well remember she motto of the old 
abolitionists, ‘‘ Immediate and unconditional 
emancipation,” now to hear a half measure ad- 
vocated. It was that stern principle of justice 
which attracted and held me in the old organi- 
zation when those dearest to me went into the 
Liberty party. I had been trained in that ortho- 
dox school which taught children that they must 
do right fer rights’ sake, without hope of re- 
ward or fear of ptnishment, leaving the conse- 
quences with the All wise Ruler of events. 
Among the early abolitionists this uncompro- 
mising spirit was manifest, and to me it was the 
real gospel. 

I remember well the strong opposition to 
some who advocated the election of John C, Fre- 
mont in 1856, among whom was Frederick 
Douglass. He was then denounced as a com- 
promiser asking for ahalf loaf. He still asks for 
the half loaf; but others who stood firmly then 
for the whole have now come down to his plane, 
and desire above all things to finish up the anti- 
slavery work and have the negro man out of 
the way, and so give the Sixteenth Amendment 
the go-by, claiming manhood suffrage now 
because it is the order of nature that man, 
however ignorant, debased and brutal he may 
be, he shall always be first, because he always 
has been, yielding the whole argument to 
physical force, leaving the negro woman wholly 
out of the question, giving her over to the ty- 
ranny of the husband, which is nearly, if not 
quite, equal to that of the master. The anti- 
slavery platform still carefully guards itself 
against the woman question, while on the 
Suffrage platform the Fifteenth Amendment is 


considered essential. Miss Couzins was the |. 


only one who put the two amendments fairl y 
before the Convention in Boston. After pre- 
senting the issues of the two amendments she 
trenched lightly on another topic still more of- 
fensive. She plead for the outcast woman in a 
most womanly way, but it did not prove to be 
a popular theme ; but I think she is too true, 
pure and noble not to do the same again and 
again. 

Last evening Miss Peckham, Mrs. Churchill 
and Miss Couzins presented the Suffrage question 
toa select audience in Providence. Each in her 
own way and from her own stand-point spoke 
well. I have not time to give you as elaborate 


a notice asI should like to of each, but will do. 


so afler the convention which the State Assu- 
ciation propese holding next week, on Monday 
the 14th, in Westerly, R. I. If you have helps to 
send us we shall welcome them cordially. 
Yours ever truly, P. W. Davis. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
oihiainiets 
Wasuinaton, June 11th. 

Dear Mrs. Stanton: The final triumph of 
the republican party in this district was real- 
ized on Monday last, when every man on their 
ticket was elected. The Negro’s hour camé on 
that day also. This is the third year of his vot- 
ing, and in each of the seven wards of the city 
a black man is elected to office. He now holds 
two of the most important places in the city 
government, and has fair representation. The 
third, or citizens’ party (conservative republi- 
cans and radical democrats) killed the old line 
democrats, and the ‘ unterrified” accepted 
death and the grave as a logical sequence of the 
hour. Jolly Irishmen are engaging their priests 
to preach them funeral sermons and preparing 
their own requiem, which, like those of their 
illustrious predecessors, by consent of all the 
people, consign them to rest. Thus we fee how 
truth triumphs over error, and freedom over 
slavery. Let oppressed woman take courage. 
One more battle must be fought on the same 
line, regardless of time. 

Our forces are scattered. Can we accomplish 
a victory without organization? This is to me 
a question. 

The result of three years voting by the black 
man has settled more questions in this District 
and for the country, than the learned lore of a 
hundred years. Republicanism is nearer being 
realized than ever before, and the victory, just 
achieved, giving the black man the ballot, and 
the right to hold office, closes the argument 
in favor of republican government. How fa'l 
of benefit tothe poorest and lowest! Now he 
may, unmolested, pursue his own true happi- 
ness, and at the same time build up industry, 
trade, commerce, and a higher civilization. 
The men chosen to office in the late election are 
of the best of the colored men, and this will be 
the case in all the states. In our race this is 
not generally so. So we may, after all, realize 
an immeasurable good from engrafting new ele- 
ments into the old dead policy of the past. 

When women can choose from their ranks 
the best of womanhood, and they be elected, 
who cannot see the wonderful impulse that must 
be given, even greater as itis purer and more 
spiritual than that we now rejoice to see in vic- 
tory. 

After all, there is order in progress, making 
the “last (spiritual) first,” and the “ first (ani- 
mal) last.” Soit must be, in logic and in provi- 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL. 
a 
BY AN ENGLISH REVOLUTIONIST. 
———_ —. --— 


Rorren Row.—Althongh up to this period of the sea- 
son the people wno ride or drive in the Row have not 
been distracted by any specially sensational ponies un- 
der the direction of anonymous ladies, questionable 
broughams and horse-breakers have even thus early ap- 
peared in Hyde Park in excess of the number with which 
the assemblage is usually enlivened. But itis not so 
much of this circumstance, hdwever, that we now write, 
In itself it is bad. enough, but it is difficult to see how 
such people could be kept out of the parks. There isa 
significance, h er, in ther social aspect of the 
matter which is more important. Until very recently 
there was no such thing as a demi-monde in London, 
using the term in its imperfect meaning, as understood 
here. The wretched women went down rapidly from 
one stage to another without being encouraged or sys" 
tematised sufficiently to form a regular set—having es- 
tablishments and holding receptions such as distinguish 
& corresponding class in Paris. But within a very brief 
period—not much more than a year, perhaps—there has 




















been a changé among'us.' Previots to that time, indeed, 
moralists in the press complained of the frank terms 
which young men of fashion held with such women in 
places of public resort, This familiarity is now so much 
on the increase (as anyone who watches what goes on 
in the Ladies’ Mile can perceive) that it calls for some 
remonstrance. Formerly Aspasia and her associates 
were passed witb a nod, or only spoken to by men who 
were indifferent to notice because they were themselves 
unknown, or, at any rate, if they recognised such wo- 
men they were cautious where it was done, At present 
the yellow chignoned denizens of St. John’s Wood and 
Pimlico draw up their carriages or horses close to the 
rails, and are chatted with as candidly as if they had 
come from some dovecot in the country watched over by 
a virtuous mother. The audacity of these reunions is 
unprecedented. A notion seems to prevail that the 
loose women of our own day are undistinguishable from 
the women ot virtue, The superstition is preposterous. 
In the park, at least, there is no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the carriage that anybody may pay for or in guess- 
ing the occupation of the dashing equestricnne who salutes 
half-a-dozen men at once with her whip, or with a wink, 
and who sometimes varies the monotony of a safe seat 
by holding her hands behind her back while gracetully 
swerving over to listen to the compliments of a walking 
admirer. Of course the men who talk with these wo- 
men of the highway are perfectly aware what they are 
about, and a London lady tempered in the atmosphere 
of one or two seasors learns discretion enough not to 
ask revelant questions when she meets in a ballroom the 
same gentleman she has observed ée/e-a-tete with Aspasia 
in the Row. If things go on, however, as they 
seem likely to, this sort of reserve will be tested with 
unusual severity in the months of May and June. The 
manner in which what again, for want of a more con- 
venient phrase, we must call the demi-monde class has 
been freshly developed among usis not unknown. There 
are certain perfumers shops at the West-eud noterious 
for enterprises not immediately connected with bloom 
for the lips and glitter for the eyes. It was from one of 
these establishments that a well-known photograph and 
its original were, so to speak, floated. Here loungers 
turn in and are invited to balls, for which cards are 
given them. Thence spring intimacies of which we say 
no more than that the acknowledgment of them should 
be suspended before virtuous women in the Park. The 
ladies have a remedy in their bands which they de- 
liberately abandon when they pretend blindness to what 
isas obvious asthe Duke’s statue at the Corner, And, 
of course, if they choose to encourage the open and fla- 
grant disrespect to which they are treated there is no 
help for them.—Pall Mull Gazelle, 
Bréak, break, break, 
Qn thy cold gray stones, O sea, 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me! 
—TENNYSON. 
These words of Tennyson occur to me as 
feeling crowding on feeling, in gushing tumultu- 
ousnegs, seeks to resolve itself into thought. 
Something is lost in the transition; feeling 
bubbles up from the fresh, untainted fountain 
of nature; thought is the experience-carved 
reservoir where it is caught to be crystulized 
into words. There are some subjects which 
can be justly handled only by the few men who 
bring the results of a life labor to bear in their 
treatment of them—there are others, and this 
is one, in which the first young impulse, the 
first utterance of natural feeling, unfettered and 
uncolored by judgment, by prejudice, by edu- 
cation, by the aggregate of all these, combined 
under the term ‘the world,” is worth more than 
the condensed wisdom of the ages; and the 
deep and subtle thinkers, the practiced philoso- 
phers, the artist whose medium is Humanity, 
would do well to pause for a moment and Jisten 
to the still small voice of Instinct. Here, where 
each one’s testimony is valuable, I hope not to 
bo deemed presumptuous in bearing mine. An 
isolated unit of society, far removed alike from 
its temptations which dazzle, and its noise and 
hurry which deafen and bewilder, the motley 
crowd passes before me presenting many as- 
pects, while every now and then some slight 
convulsion, some interruption to the usual on- 
ward tiow of the great stream reveals something 





She Revolution. 


of ite inner life, aud shows that’ the mass is but 
a human monster, with like tastes and appe- 


tites to the individual men and women one may 
happen to know. A succession of pictures re- 
presenting the chief incidents of a man’s lite 
would be a tolerably safe index 16 that man’s 
character. Here is one of sociéty’s pictures : 
Hyde Park—filled with men and women—one 
set of whom, according to avowed opinion, sunk 
to the lowest depths of vice and wickedness. 
«What part do these play in the scene?” the 
unsophisticated might ask. ‘‘ Ate they there as 
a terrible warning? Do they wear the livery of 
mourning which, like widow's crape, speaks to 
all beholders saying, ‘*Deal gently with us, for 
the burden of sorrow and affliction presses 
heavily upon us?” Are they workiig out some 
periitential vow in thus' presenting themselves, 
in their degradation, to the public gaze?” ‘*No,” 
the initiated must reply, ‘‘ Theirs is the robe 
of gladness—men of rank and men’ of talent, 
men of world-wide fame do homage at their 
shrines, treat them with the deference and at- 
tention they fail to bestow on the punty and 
virtue of the wives whose lives are’ devoted to 
them and their children, and who patiently 
watch and wait for the returning footsteps of 
the infatuated worshippers.” What is the in- 
evitable result? Will women remain as they are 
while men are hurrying to ruin? Assuredly 
not. If virtue, the ideal virtue which is in every 
woman's heart, were to spring into actual being 
and stand forth as accuser and judge, and chal- 
jenge the sex to submit to the test of a compari- 
son, what woman could bear it ? 


I ask men how many of them dare, could the 
thing be done, lay their conduct open to be 
tried vy the standard of average womanly vir- 
tue? Is not this terrible? Can it be true that 
the most holy, the most sacred of all sacred 
feelings is thus daily violated? thus daily 
abused and trampled underfoot, until the bright 
original is forgotten, and men and women learn 
to look on the mutilation as the only reality— 
the other a creation of a sentimental dream? 
It is no sentimental dream. Each young heart 
krows too well the agony the first blow struck 
at its most precious jewel costs, until it, like 
the rest of ita fellows, grows callous. Are such 
men and women the subjects for the true mar- 
riage? Is marriage possible to such? To 
those who think that marriage is a legalized 
mode of peopling the state, Yes. But to those 
who believe in the union of soui—the blonding 
of the music of two lives into one complete 
chord of perfect harmony, as they ‘‘ together 
on the skirts of time sit sowing the ‘whe’ "— 
shedding around each other, like that subtle and 
mystic charm of complementary colors, a new 
beauty—to learn in marriage the first lesson in 
that entire self-abandonment which is to end in 
the merging of individuality in the great soul 
of the universe, who shall contain all ‘‘as the 
sea her waves.” Again Tennyson’s words pass 
through my mind. ‘I would that my tongue 
could utter the thoughts that arise in me” on the 
subject of marriage. CouldI paint, as I can 
feel, the sanctity of marriage, desecration would 
be impossible. Happily it is of little conse- 
quence, I have only to hint at my own feelings 
to call those of my sisters into play. Let us then 
set ourselves steadily and determinedly against 
everything that tends, even in the smallest de- 
gree, to iessen the fitness of men and women for 
the true maniage—that tends to lessen their ideal 
of marriage. Here our enemies are many and va- 
rious. 1 will, however, deal only with the one 
which is the subject of my letter—the Social Evil. 
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How is this abomination to be swept from the 
face of the earth? Can it be done, and by 
whom? It can be done and it ought to be 
done by the chief cause of the evil—women. 
We hear much in your paper about the abused 
sex. I have a word to say about the abused 
sex, too, only that I apply this term to the men, 
and I think I can prove the justice of it. ° 

I believe that, until very lately, there has been 
no question as to a radical difference between 
men and women—and man is often spoken of as 
though he was a sort of pandemonium in which 
the passions run riot. We will grant that he is 
this—that he is almost pure animal, with no 
moral abihty—no power of holding them in 
check. In order of time woman comes fitst— 
man second. She has the care of him in his 
early years. What use does she make of this 
advantage? Does she teach him that he is en- 
dowed with dangerous gifts that may lead him 
into parts not good for his soul's health? Does 
she teach him that he has the. happiness or 
misery of one-half the world hanging on the 
balance which he holds? Does she point out 
that reason is to be his ruler and self-den:al big 
constant habit? No—such things are taught to 
the girls—she teaches her boy that his plea- 
sures, his needs are of primary consideration. 
Of the one great rock on which his wild, young 
manhood is almost sure to split, she leaves him 
entirely in the dark, shedding no ray of divine 
light by which he may see his way. He yields 
to the force of the first temptation that comes. 
No one checks him. His sisters walk with him 
through his haunts of pollution and pretend not 
to see! Hypocrites! They know too well what 
dirt their brotier’s life is wasted in raking up 
and they fail to point him upward to the angel 
and the crown above his head! He takes a wife. 
She pleases herself in pleasing him, without 
one thought of exercising that balancing and re- 
straining influence which women have by right 
of their freedom from the appetites which lead 
men astray. Nature has planned that it shall 
be so, but women either yield themselves vic- 
tims to the fire they are intended to quench, or 
stand aloof in proud superiority, raving out de- 
nunciation agaiost their own handiwork, Here 
is a tremendous mountain of mischief to be un- 
done, and the task is a delicate one. ‘Be ye 
harmless as doves” has been your direction 
from time immemorisl. Let me recommend the 
wisdom of the serpent. Work quietly, noise- 
lessly, and in secret ; let none know the change 
is effected, how the tide of sin and sorrow 
is stemmed, and yours shall be the reward of 
the gentle rain and the ministering air, the 
fresh grass and the bright expanse of waving 
boughs. 





To those who peruse the announcement of 
the Globe Gold and Silver Mining Co., in the 
present number, it is only necessary to say, that 
the successful development of this mine is due 
to J. Winchester, the “father of cheap litera- 
ture in America,” in days of yore editor of the 
New World, in this eity, anc rival of the Harper's 
in the cheap republications of Miss Brewer's, 
Siebig’s, Dickens’s, James's, Merryatt’s, Bulwer’s 
and other literature, varying from 64 to 25 cents 
for each issue. Though warmly endorsed by 
Gov. J. W. Geary, H. Greeley and others of 
that ilk, yet the success attained is the best ex- 
hibit of Mr. Winchester’s management and 
Presidency of the Company’s vperations, as 
well as continued proof of the exhaustless riches 
of the mines of California, Office, 36 John 
street, New York, G. 
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NEW YORK, JUNE 17, 1869. 


—______ _____4 

To Supscarpers.—How To Szenp Monxy.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able to the order of Susan B. Anthony. 
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POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 


may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent to us with- 
out any loss, 

REGISTERED LETTERS, 
under the new system, which went into effect June ist, 
are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. 0. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in stamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affiz the stamp both for postage and registry, put in the 
money and seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, 
and take his receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 








Bounp Vo.tume.—Tse Revouvtion, Volume 
2, handsomely bound, for sale at this office. 
Price $5. 





Arrer the first of July, at which time our 
fourth volume opens, our readers will please 
remember that the price of Taz Revonvrion 
is changed from two to THREE dollars per 
apnun. 





REV. HENRY EDGAR. 





( Continued.) 

Waar Vormnc Comes T0.— We who have votes already 
know what the voting comes to, and care for our rights 
accordingly. Paper laws and paper constitutions and 
paper ballote are very pretty metaphysical playthings, 
but it is not they that really rule us. It 1s not they that 
create governments. It is King Lobby who does the 
real governing, and in bis safe concealment and with 
total irresponsibility, pulls the wires. Now, if only 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton could but insure us that 
the voting of women will dethrone the Lobby. But I 
have heard and can well believe that women are already 
represented in the third estate of our American system, 
and in tolerably strong force. Only then I think it is 
another kind of woman that is destined to have the ulti- 
mate supremacy in this world of ours; else it would not 
be much of a heaven that would result. 

You will never know what voting comes to 
until all vote. ‘‘ Paper laws, paper constitu- 
tions, and paper ballots,” represent the average 
public thought and opinion of a generation. 
Prophets and seers note the certain progress of 
the race on the horoscope of time, aud as the 
multitude advance step by step, statesmen frame 
the higher thought into declarations, eonstitn- 
tions and statutes. The few always imagine 
themselves farther in advance of the many than 
they really are. 

In the announcement of any great truth mul- 
titudes are startled to find their own secret 
thoughts revealed to the world, and a mighty 
army ready to march through the hidden paths, 
the leaders thought were known only to them- 

‘ selves. Our Declaration of Independence, which 
has been to usa living principle, slowly mould- 
ing our institutions on the basis of equality 
and rejoicing the heart of many a lonely exile 
in foreign lands, may be ‘‘a very pretty meta 





physical plaything” tos few positive philoso- 
phers, but in the hands of the despots of the 
Old World it proves as startling as the sham 
snake in the box to the child the first time he 
sees it. 

We have the right theory of government here, 
that all mankind are equal; not equally wise, 
strong, or good, but that their rights are equally 
sacred, and that laws should be framed for 


the highest happiness and development of all 
alike. . 


We are slowly coming to legislate on this idea, 
and when all good men and women exalt the 
state and study the science of government as 
they shou! .,, legislating for the bighest political, 
religious, and social interest of 30,000,000 of 
people, making and moulding the institutions 
of a mighty continent, surely they can have no 
employment more exalted and dignified. When 
I think of what an age this is in which we live, 
what an inheritance is ours on this continent, 
of our responsible position among the nations 
of the earth, and of the dignity of an American 
citizen, I feel that there must be strength, vir- 
tue and wisdom enough in this people to end 
this dyvasty of bribery and corruption, this nar- 
row, selfish scramble for office, the tyranny of 
capitai over labor, land monopoly, financial in- 
justice, and all those abuses that make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer. 


But this cannot be done by degrading the 
office of law-maker, by sneering at the ballot 
and King Lobby, aud warning good people to 
keep out of “the muddy pool of politics.” If 
we leave all these momentous interests in the 
care and keeping of those incapable of grasping 
the grand idea of self-government, how can our 
republican experiment prove a success? As to 
the class of women who are represented in the 
lobbies, either at Washington or State Capitols, 
I have no knowledge of them whatever, having 
never been within that charmed circle, having 
never asked favors for myself or friends of any 
politicians or editors under this government. 
Ihave pleaded woman’s cause in cpen court, 
and gained every decision in this state on the 
merits of the case. 


No representative woman in this movement 
has ever been seen button-holeing lobby men 
or compromising principle by urging any meas- 
ure except by an appeal to the reason and 
judgment of sober men. What kind of women 
could make a heaven for the Rev. Henry Edgar 
we do not know ; but we do know that those 
who have led this movement for twenty years 
with their clear heads, generous hearts and un- 
spotted lives, have made very comfortable 
homes on earth fora number of well fed, well 
clothed, well washed, moral, sensible, happy 
men. 


Srice rT Must COME LET IT COME QUICKLY.—But since 
this voting of women really must come let it by all means 
come as soon as possible, It will anyway be an edu- 
cation—and that may perbaps be indispensable, al- 
though one certain to be rich in bitter fruits. It will 
be a great gain at ali events that our modern woman will 
learn thus that she has public duties, aye, political 
duties as well as domestic duties. It will bea real gain 
that she will be thus forced to recogaize that which she 
must otherwise be only too slow to learn, that the neg- 
lect ot the public and political duties endangers the 
sacredness of that domestic sphere in which her influ- 
ence is at once inestimable and exciusively beneficent. 
And incidentally this is a lesson which it will take but 
a very short period of actual voting to impress upon all 
those femin'ne minds that are best adapted to really 
lead and guide this sea, that there is one misfortune far 
deeper than the deprivation of political rights, and that 
is, to have been the victim ot adelasion, The organic 
movement will commence then in earnest. The best 
women and most intelligent will then soon see that the 





true instrument of feminine influence, that which alone 
can make it the ultimately supreme power, is the 
Church of Humanity. 

I second the motion—let it come quickly. It 
will, indeed, be an education not only of wo- 
men but to the men by their side. Mothers 
will pray with new earnestuess and fathers with 
new hope for their dear ones at the family 
altar, as hand in hand they wander up and 
down the great wild«rness of life, to pluck the 
thorns and fill up the pitfalls in ten thousand 
paths, where so many of our fairest sons and 
daughters have stumbled and gone down. 

If this experiment is a good thing and in- 
evitable, and the shortest road to ‘*the Church 
of Humanity,” why try to frighten the women 
from their propriety by mysterious shakings of 
the head and doubtful givings out of ‘ bitter 
fruits ’’ and ‘victims of delusion?” ete. I for 
one have no fears of the ‘‘ metaphysical transi- 
tion” of the cold plunge into this sea of 
trouble in order to secure political rights. If 
there is sex in soul, as Swedenborg, and Comte, 
and Holcombe, and Edgar, all admit, then dis- 
organization is the law everywhere until the 
feminine element is fully recognized. Man 
might as well hope to create a being in and of 
himself as to perfect a thought without woman. 
All these {gentlemen write and speak very 
beautifully and philosophically on every sub- 
ject but woman, and the moment they touch 
her they seem to throw all logic and reason to 
the winds. , 

If woman’s influence is so imperative as they 
all admit, in social and theological reconstruc- 
tion, why not in governmental reconstruction 
If the principle of humanity cannot be breathed 
into the creeds except by woman, how can it 
be breathed into the codes without her. 

It would be funny, if it were not in its way so sad, 
to see the bitter invectives of the advocates of Woman’s 
Rights against the tyranny of men in withholding those 
rights. I feel very sure that women will have their 
votes long before their metapbysical leaders can per- 
suade one-fifth of their sex to ask for them. And surely 
were we to poll New York State to-morrow on the sub 
ject, men and women both voting, more men would vote 


for Woman’s Rights than women would be found to 
vote for their own. 


Our protests have been mild, indeed, com- 
pared with those of the men of our times in 
remanding us to ‘‘our sphere.” Let Mr. 
Edgar read the calm, philosophical speeches of 
the women of this reputfc during the last 
twenty years, and then read those of the gentle- 
men of the press, and he will be surprised to see 
that the bitter invectives are all on the side of 
his own sex. 

To say that women do not ask the vote is 
simply to say that they are ignorant of the 
power and dignity of the ballot. People used 
to say that the slaves were satisfied in slavery. 
If it be true, says Channing, that men made 
in the image of God can be so degraded as to 
be satisfied and happy under such a system as 
slavery is, then you have given me the strong- 
est argument for its overthrow. So if women 
are so degraded as to be willing that the very 
lowest orders of foreigners and plantation 
slaves, who can neither read nor write, shall 
make the moral code for them and their daugh- 
ters, this is the strongest argument in favor of 
their speedy enfranchisement. E. ©. B 





Homaopatay .to THE Front.—A telegraphic 
dispatch from Boston, June 11th, announces 
that at the closing session of the American In- 
stitute of Homaopathy, held on that day, the 
constitution was amended so as to admit female 
practitioners as members, by a vote of 80 to 32, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE MASSACHU- 
SE118 SENATE. 
sichsitemetpentines 

Tue Report of the committee in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate a few days ago on the question 
of amending the conditions of Suffraye so as to 
admit woman to the right, was so favorable as 
greatly to cheer the hearts of the friends of 
the measure ; and high hopes were entertained 
that it would first be successful in that state, 
and that very soon. But the committee was not 
the Senate. And still less is it the state. Some 
of our young friends from the west, who, at the 
late anniversary, were regretting that they could 
not have lived in the ‘‘ Martyr Age” of Anti- 
Slavery, may yet have full opportunity to test 
their virtues and win heroic crowns. The 
other day, those same Massachusetts Senators 
scornfully rejected a bill offered to exempt 
property to the amount of a thousand dollars, 
belonging to a widow, or unmarried woman, 
from taxation. So did they prove that they 
would have been tories when tea was steeped 
in Boston harbor in solemn protest against 
‘‘taxation without representation,” and the 
mothers of the Revolution (as well as fathers) 
drank sacraments to liberty in brackish Boston 
water, spurning the taxed beverage as an unclean 
thing. Those revolutionary mothers were 
worthy a better progeny than these recreant 
senators ; these reproaches to the mothers who 
bore them ; these blasphemers of the patriotism, 
bravery and fortitude of woman, as exhibited 
in the war of the rebellion, and through whose 
virtues alone victory was made possible, and 
the country saved. It is a long and rugged 
way yet from here to Woman Snffrage even in 
the State of Bunker Hill and the “ blarney 
stone” of Plymouth. 


A bill to authorize any married woman to be 
an executrix, administratrix, guardian, or 
trustee, was debated last week in that same Sen- 
ate. One member wanted to amend by insert- 
ing ‘‘ with the written consent of her husband,” 
The amendment was lost, and so at first was 
the bill, 11 to 10, by the yeas and nays. But 
the next day this vote was reconsidered, the 
amendment adopted, and the bill then passed. 
What sort of sturm would be raised should 
wives demand that their consent be given before 
husbands could hold such positions? or put 
their names to paper, tha! in one year, might 
beggar their families, as has been so often 
seen ? 

The debate on the Suffrage Amendment was 
spirited and able; especially on that only side 
where real ability was possible. A Mr. Gris- 
wold opened the discussion with a history of 
constitutional amendments in the state, and 
showed clearly and forcibly how much more 
pertinent and important was the change now 
demanded. Senator Dowse, a Divine, down 
from a country pulpit (which he surely camnot 
dignify nor adorn), replied, or rather, Poll Par- 
rot-like, said over the thousand times repeated 
and the thousand times refuted arguments 
against the measure. 


One of the best presentations of the subject 
in most respects, was by Judge Pitman, just 
appointed to the Supreme Bench of the state. 
Would Massachusetts exchange her present 
delegation in Congress, for him and the like of 
him, she would do herself honor, and God and 
the country service. She should and could do 
it, for she has not yet quite, ‘lost the breed of 
noble bloods.” 

Mr. Pitman said he would not apologize for 
speaking on this subject, because it was a sub- 





ject of immense importance. He feared that 
we were getting to lower the function of gov- 
ernment to mere material questions. The truest 
material prosperity is based on moral elevation. 
It is well that purifying and refining elements 
should be broughtinto our politics. This ques- 
tion of woman’s right of suffrage is of -tran- 
scendent importance, involving the sov- 
ereignty of Massachusetts, and including 
the possible surrender of that sovefeignty 
to women, who in this state outnumber the 
men by many thousands. We should seek to 
avoid prejudice, and make our decision on the 
ground of principle. For participation in gov- 
ernment, two things, he said, were necessary ; 
capacity to gcvern, and right intention towards 
the public welfare. Has woman such capacity 
and such intention? Mr. Pitman was satisfied 
that she had both, and would therefore admit 
her to suffrage. He said we had drifted away 
from precedents, had made many new expezi- 
ments, aud we needed the vote of woman to 
counterpoise our extension of suffrage in other 
directions. Every honest hand and warm heart 
of woman is with us, he added, and he had 
faith that we should succeed as he bad faith in 
God. 


For the remainder of Senator Pitman’s speech, 
the Boston Commonwealth, as below, should be 
credited, 


The test by which we must decide in regard to 
Woman's Suffrage is—Is it tor the good of the state? 
What are the functions of government? Is it a protec- 
tor, an encourager, aneducator. It needs the peculiar 
characteristics of women in all these departments. 

There is a violent presumption ot nature that the 
feminine e'ement is necessary to complete the harmonY 
of life in government as in other departments. In the 
region of law, much of the softening influence of legis- 
lation had been produced by woman and woman’s heart, 
softer than man’s brain, had cleared up many of the 
horrid dogmas of theology which were formerly believed 
in. 

In every region of life, the softening influence of 
woman is manitest. In our late war the active energy 
of woman appeared, not only in the beneficence of the 
Sanitary Commission, butin granting generous terms to 
our vanquished opponents. And how heartily did she 
assist in the late commemoration of our dead heroes ! 

Why should we not admit women into politics? 
Purity of heart, disinterestedness, humanity, are im- 
portant helps in the consideratton of great questions, 
In all reformatory action, the heart has its rights, and 
its partnership helps the head. 

Our great questions are moral questions. We have 
passed beyond trivial interests in politics. The tact, the 
sagacity, the intelligence of women in the reforms now 
pending would be of the greatest service to us. 

In the matter of intemperance—a great question lying 
at the basis of civilization—why sbould we not summon 
woman to our aid? She would vote against the allow- 
ance of those strong temptations which now beset the 
weak at every street corner. 

The forces of conservatism are against reform. Many 
great interests are enlisted on the side of vice. Much 
of the business capital of Boston seeks the alliance of the 
vulgar and vicious to increase its gains. The suffrage of 
women is needed for the purification of politics. 
Women, though not better than men, are purer. Their 
temptations are differer:t, They are tree from the vices 
that concern legislation, 

The Senator from Middlesex (Mr. Dowse) urges ‘‘ the 
welfare of home ” as the reason why women should not 
vote. But this consideration really operates in a con- 
trary direction. Why should not woman protect herself 
against the desolation which the intemperance of men 
brings into thousand of homes ? 

Woman has the capacity to aid specially in legislation. 
Her influence in regard to the treatment of crime with 
a view to reformation of the criminals—in regard to 
prison discipline—to the treatment of the insane—to the 
details of school education,—is precisely the element 
we need, Our public charities need improvement. Our 
success in this department has been but partial for the 
want of the influence of woman in arranging it. These 
things have been managed in the interests of economy 
rather than philanthropy. Look at the foundlings in 
Tewksbury, dying at the rate of 95 per cent every year. 





Look at Monson and Westborough.’ The better success 
at Lancaster is due to the large co-operation of women 
there. How effectively womém may work in the im- 
provement of asylums for the insane is shown by the 
life of Dorothea L. Dix. We need them, also, in legisla- 
tion for the education of deaf mutes, and for the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment in schools. Our present 
conservatism maintains the use of the rod on girls old 
enough to be called women. As soon &s women are 
allowed suffrage thia relic of barbarism will be swept 
away. 

So in the general interests of education. Eighty per 
cent. of our teachers are women, and yet there is no 
woman on the School Committee. 

The question arises—How will the proposed change 
affect woman herself? There is a strong presumption 
that it will affect her favorably. There is no reason for 
apprehension from this source, either for the interests 
of the family, or the welfare of woman in any way. 

What is voting? It is simply an expression of opinion, 
There can be no objection to such an expression of 
opinion by women. It is feared that they may be con- 
taminated or insulted by going to the customary voting- 
places? The very fact that women were expected there 
would cause those places to be improved, so far as they 
need improvement ; and at the worst, separate entran- 
ces or separate voting places might be provided. Cer- 
tainly, this objection comes with an ill-grace from those 
who allow their daughters to take lessons from persons 
of doubtful character, and to dance with known profli* 
gates. 

Will the voting of women destroy domestic harmony? 
Perhaps it will jn some cases, since some men desire 
in a wife only a soft pillow for their repose, or a pliant 
echo for their sentiments. Marriage must necessarily 
include many differences of opinion ; and differences 
upon this subject will be no greater, and of no worse 
tendency than upon other subjects. ‘ 

The influence of suffrage on woman will appear less 
outwardly than inwardly, and its preponderanee will be 
for good not for evil. It will favorably affect the inner 
life of the sex, importing the strengtn which they need, 
without impairing the delicacy of their nature. There 
is no danger that the eternal distinctions between the 
sexes will be obliterated by this change in our customs, 
but beneficial effects in many ways may be expected 
from it, especially in the education of girls, which now is 
80 largely composed of frivolities. It is not the interests 
of woman alone, but the interests ot humanity, that call 
for this measure. 


The vote on the question was not taken until 
the next day, and then only nine Senators out 
of thirty-one recorded their yea, in its favor. 
It is a sad and humiliating spectacle for a state 
or nation, when only mean men are in office, 
and they generally through tricks and strategy, 
to which only mean men will or can resort, 

PP 


NEW YORK STATE WOMAN'S SUF- 
FRAGE CONVENTION. 
—>——— ' 

Tue advocates of Woman’s Suffrage will 
hold a State Convention at Saratoga Springs on 
the thirteenth and fourteenth of July, 1869. 

The specific business of this convention will 
be to effect a permanent Woman’s Suffrage or- 
ganization for the State of New York, 

The friends of Woman’s Suffrage in the 
several Congressional districts should at once 
elect their delegates, in order that the whole 
state may be represented in the convention. 

In districts where delegates cannot be elected, 
any member of the district can constitute him- 
self or herself a representative of the district. 

The convention will be attended by the 
ablest advocates of Suffrage for woman, and 
addresses may be expected from Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, President of the National Association, 
Celia Burleigh, President of the Brooklyn 
Equal Rights Association, M. E. Joslyn Gage, 
Advisory Council for the State, Susan B. 
Anthony of Taz Revotution, Charlotte B, Wil- 
bour of New York city, and others whose names 
are new on the list of workers for the enfran- 
chigement of woman. 

Every woman in the state who is interested 
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for her personal freedom should attend this 
convention, and by her presence, influence and 
money aid the movement for the restoration of 
the alienated rights of ber sex. 
Mas. Evizanets B. Paers, 
Vice-President for the State of NewYork. 
M. E. Jostynx Gace, 
Advisory Council for the State. 
Za Enirors please copy. 





NatronaL Woman's SuFFRAGE ASSOCIATION.— 
This association holds its regular weckly moet- 
ings at the Woman’s Bureau, 49 East 23d street, 
every Tuesday afternoon at 30 clock. All who 
desire to instruct or be instructed on the ques- 
tion of Woman’s elevation and enfranchisement 
are invited to attend. 








Worxrma Women’s Assocration.—This Asso- 
ciation holds its semi-monthly meeting this 
(Thursday) evening at Plympton Hall, corner 
of Stuyvesant and Ninth streets. Eleanor Kirk 
and Sarah F. Norton will deliver addresses. 





Woman's Surrrace 1x Burrato.—The women 
of Buffalo are wide-awake—their papers give 
whole columns of reports of sble, speeches at 
the meeting last week, by Mrs. Helen Philleo 
Jenkins, Miss Baker and others, 

On the 5th of July (the 4th being Sunday) 
they are to have a grand Erie County Woman's 
Suffrage Convention in their largest (St. James’) 
Hall, at which they say, ‘‘all Erie County shall 
be present, if only Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony will promise to be there.” So we pro- 
mise ; and hope, and intend Buffalo shall have 
the grandest 4th of July celebration it has ever 
witnessed since the days of '76. 








Nationa, TypocraParcaL Convention. —This 
convention, held in Albany during the past week, 
organized a new Constitution, one section of 
which provided for granting charters to Women’s 
Typographical Unions, and worded so as to 
allow women to join other than Women’s Unions. 
The section was adopted with but one or two 
dissenting voices. Miss Augusta Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Typographical Union, who 
attended the Convention as representative of 
that body, thanked the Convention in the most 
feeling manner for its action, and added that the 
good which would inure to the fraternity would 
be found to be of much more value than all the 
thanks which could flow from a heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude. 





A mertine of the female cap-makers was 
held under the auspices of the Cap Makers’ 
Union at Room No. 24, Cooper Institute, on 
Friday evening, June 1l, Mr. Conrad Kuhn, 
President of the German Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, presided. Some thirty-five women were 
in attendance, and as many more gentlemen, 
members of the Cap-Makers’ Union. The fol- 
lowing ladies were appointed to confer with the 
Executive Committee of the Union : Miss Rob- 
inson, Miss Levy, Mrs. Meyers, Mrs. Dilleck 
and Miss Lemans. The price list demanded by 
the Union in the strike now pending was read, 
and unanimously indorsed by the women in at- 
tendance, 





A Happy marriage generally means nothing 
more than a happy husband. No one stands 
near enough to hear and count a woman's sighs ; 
the unbeard pang becomes at last speechless, 


and new wounds weaken the bleeding of the 
oldest. 





SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA, 
————. 

Tux ninth annual convention of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association of Indiana was held at In- 
dianapolis on the 8th. The attendance was 
large and numbered many prominent citizens. 
The audience was enthusiastic, and ready to be 
convinced. Miss Amanda M. Way of Indian- 
apolis presided. 

On nfotion of Mrs. Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of 
Camden, Jay County, a committee of three was 
ordered to report permanent officers. The com- 
mittee was constituted as follows: Mrs. Dr. 
Thomas, Mrs. M. M. Bassett Goodwin of In- 
dianapolis, and Professor Charles. 

They reported as follows : 

President—Amanda M. Way of Indian- 
apolis. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Longley of Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Emi B. Swank of Indianapolis, and Mir- 
iam M. Cole of Dayton, Ohio. 

Secretary—Mrs. Dr. Mary F. Thomas of. 
Camden, Jay County, Indiana. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Jane Trueblood of Indiana- 
polis, 

The Platform of 1851 was agreed on as fol- 
lows : 

Whereas, .The subject of Woman’s Rights is 
founded upon the eternal rock of Truth, and 
as unceasing and untiring activity 18 abso- 
lutely necessary for the promulgation of infor- 
mation regarding woman's condition, needs and 
claims ; and as united action and permanent 
organization further the cause most efficiently, 
we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, unite 
together under the following constitution : 

This Society shall be known by the name of 
*‘The Indiana Women’s Rights Association.” 

The officers of this society shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, whose duties shall be such as devolve tp- 
on such stations, and they shall be elected an- 
nually. 

The Secretary, further, shall be requested to 
report annually upon the general condition of 
women, and the efforts made for her elevation. 

Persons shall be appointed, at each annual 
meeting, to report upon each of the following 
subjects : ‘* Woman’s Labor and Remuneration,” 
** Woman’s Legal Condition,’’ ‘* Woman's Social 
Position,” and ‘* Woman's Education.” 

This society does advise the organizing of 
District Societies throughout the state. 

This constitution may be altered or amended 
at any regular meeting of the Society. 

Interesting speeches were made by Rey. 
Henry Blanchard ot Indianapolis, Mrs. Liver- 
more of the Agitator, and others. The women 
of Indiana feel that a grand field of operation is 
opening to them, and they are entering it with 
true Western energy. 








Tae Tribune still gives signs of life, sense 
and sensibility, notwithstanding its almost com- 
plete and chronic perverseness, as witness the 
following from its editorial columns : 


We are glad to notice that in Michigan, Mrs, Tenney, 
widow of Prof. Tenney, formerly Librarian of the State, 
has been appointed to the same office. Women, on ac" 
count of their quiet ways, their habits of order and skill 
in arrangement, make, other things being equal, excel- 
lent librarians, and they are so employed in most of the 
Libraries of Massachusetts, including the Public Library 
ip Boston, and the Library of the Atheneum in the same 
city. It may seem a small matter to mention, but the 
nice and delicate way in which a woman will repair an 
old book, and cover it, and put it in perfect order, iss 
sight for the bibliomaniac ; and for cataloguing and find- 
ing rare book in an odd corner they are unrivalled: 
‘We speak from experience and a sense of gratitude. 





Exnzbtint L. Rosz has jast sailed for Eu- 
rope, bearing with her the best wishes of a large 
circle of friends for her safe return with re- 
newed health and vigor. Mrs. Rose has long 
been an invalid, but has never ceased working 
for the enfranchisement of woman. She has at- 
tended every convention for the last twenty 
years, and though writing the English language 
with difficulty, has done much with her pen in 
combating the popular heresies on woman’s 
sphere, We hope she may be s0 far restored as to 
speak in Great Britain, that our Englirh friends 
may hear one of our best orators. 

At the last meeting of Sorosis, held recently at 
De)monico’s, Mrs, Abby Hutchinson Patton was 
deputed by that body to present Mrs. Rose, who 
sailed for Europe on the 8th, with a testimonial 
of their regard enclosed in a beautiful basket of 
flowers. A card accompanied it bearing an ap- 
propriate inscription: ‘* A basket of June roses 
to Mrs. Rose from Sorosis.” 

Mrs. Rose also received from friends in Bos- 
ton a very handsome gift, presented through 
Mr. and Mrs, Mendum of the Investigator. 





Epmon1a Lewis, the young colored sculptor, 
visited our sanctum a few days since. She has 
just returned from [taly. where she has been 
pursuing her art several years, One need but 
look into her large, thoughtful eyes, and bright 
sparkling face to know that she is a girl of rare 
genius. We well remember the admirable bust 
she made of young Colonel Shaw just before 
her departure, so much admired by all who saw 
it. Not having seen her late works we cannot 
judge of the great progress we hear she has 
made, As we sat talking with her we thought 
of all the trials and disappointments she had 
known because both of her sex and race, and 
wondered why our earthly rulers could not be 
as impartial in granting privileges, as the Good 
Father has been in bestowing his gifts. Proud 
as we feel at every great achievement of any 
woman, we always fecl doubly so when one of this 
oppressed race, by her rare gifts, commands a 
place among the favored few of earth’s children 
and proves that genius has no sex or color. 








Loeic.—A gentleman of this city was, a few days since 
outamong his tenement houses collecting the rents, 
when he suddenly opened the door upon a rather 
novel sceDe—a man with a stick was whipping his wife— 
1 vhe blows on sharp and swift. He suspended his 
labors on the appearance of the third party, and in 
some confusion said: ‘‘I-I-I was reg-regulating my 
family a little.” Probably the ‘‘ family” was quite do- 
cilo after this.—Hartford Paper. 

The man’s logic was all right. Women can’t 
be treated as children and idiots in part of the 
relations of life and as responsible adults at 
another time, according to the whim of men. 
It must be either the one thing or the other. 
So bring out your whips, gentlemén, and let 
the “child and master” theory prevail, or else 
let us have it done away with entirely. 








Tae Sun Sarminec on Miss Dicxmson.—That 
fierce Dem@cratic organ, the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
cordially admits that Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the 
new Managing Editor of the New York Tribune, 
is ‘‘a handsome bachelor of marriageable age, 
with a tender and susceptible heart. He seems,” 
continues the Enquirer, ‘‘ to have waked an af- 
fectionaté chord in the bosom of a maiden in 
the sweet and bewitching maturity of the grand 
climacteric.” In other words, we suppose, the 
Enquirer would have it understood that the re- 
cent article of Taz Revorvrion in appreciation 
of Mr. Reid’s ‘‘beautiful nature, so peculiarly 

















fitted for society, for home life, for the peace and 
quiet of the domestic relations, ” was written by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. But this, we be' 
lieve, is a mistake, There are several gifted! 
and poetic writers in Taz Revonution, andif we; 
are not misinformed, the article in question, 
bore the initials of a lady more distinguished fo, | 
youth and beauty, and, above all, for oratorica | 
genius than Miss Anthony. But whoever wrote; 
it, we are glad to notice that all the bitterness of| 
partisan contest does not lead the Enquirer to} 
deny its truth. Such amenities between journal-| 
ists of conflicting politics are a credit to human, 
nature.—Sun, 








GUARDIANS FOR DRUNKARDS. 


pk Es ES 
THE Illinois Legislature bas passed a law classifying | 
drunkards with idiots and insane people, and giving | 
their property and persons to the charge of guardians, j 
What a cutting satire this is upon certain members of 
Congress from Illinois—even in that august body the | 
Senate of the United States, where the law might apply | 
to creations of the Legislature itself. 
Who areto be these guardians? Their wives? , 
- As they will undoubtedly have charge of them 
when ill with delirium tremens, and at all other 
times, drunk or sober, mending their clothes | 
and ministering to their necessities, we won- 
der if these chivalrous gentlemen will make 
them the guardians of the property also? At 
all events, see that drunken men are not let loose 
as now on their defenceless wives and children. 
If the state licenses one class of men to make 
drunkards it should license another to take care 
of them ; for women are fast repudiating that 
business and all such disgusting affiliations. 





THe Mary Wo.tstongcrarr Famity.—Her 
husband, William Godwin, died in 1836 at the 
age of eighty. She herself died in 1797 aged 
thirty-eight. Their only child, Mrs. Shelley, 
wife of the immortal poet, died in 1851, aged 
fifty-three, and the poet was drowned in 1822, 
when hardly thirty years old. With one excep- 
tion, all the lives were short in years, and 
strangely checkered too. But history has gar- 
nered their memory tenderly in its bosom, and 
the generations will yet delight to honor it. 








Barrisn Barpariry.—A woman named Mary 
Wolsey was lately charged before the Burnley 
Magistrates with the atrocious crime of sleeping 
iu a cart, not having where else to lay her head, 
The law did not permit of hanging her, though 
the court doubtless would bave been glad to do 
it, for they sentenced the poor being to fourteen 
days imprisonment! At the Tinahely sessions, 
lately, a little girl, child of a poor laborer, was 
arrested for picking up, when passing through a 
bog, two eggs laid there by a wild duck. The 
sentence was fine and costs, or imprisonment! 
Let her be very thankful and her famishing fa~ 
ther, too, for once it might have been torture and 
death to both of them. 








Lrrrit Mex.—‘ A chiel’s amang ’em, takin notes, 
And faith he'll prent it.” 

Mies Alcott, it is feared, will write a compa. 
nion-work to her ‘ Little Women,” entitled “Lit- 
tie Men.” Some evil minded persons are already 
urging her thereto. Our Liliputia swarms with 
them, and they are little enough for a big book, 
which Miss Alcott too is abundantly able to 
produce, judging only by what she has already 
done. Her friends, however, will grieve to, hear 
that her health has declined so seriously as to 
unfit her for work, and to compel her to seek 
other climates for its restoration. 
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“A MAN AND A BROTHER.” \ 


—_——_>—_—— 

The following remarks of Mrs. Rose should | 
have appeared in our report of the Auniversary, | 
Cooper Institute meeting. But the matchless 
irony of that peerless orator cannot be put on 
Paper. 

Mrs, Carman, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: 
What we need is to arouse both men and wo- 
men to the great necessity of justice and of 
right. The world moves. We need not seek 
further than this Convention assembled here to- 
night to show that it moves. We have assem- 
bled here delegates from the East and the West, 
from the North and the South, from all 
over the United States, from England, from 
France, and from Germany—all have come to 
give us greeting and well-wishes, both in writ- 
ing and in speech. I only wish that this whole 
audience might have been able to understand 
and appreciate the eloquent speeches which 
have been delivered here to-night. ‘Lhey have 
been uttered in support of the claim—the just 
demand--of woman for the right to vote. And 
here, in this country, we proclaim the doctrine 
which should cheer, and enlighten, and gladden 
the human heart, that noble and glorious motto 
that will yet bear its fruit, that all men are cre- 
ated equal and endowed, with inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
And yet, inconsistent as it is, in the face of that 
truth, in the face of that declaration, that gov- 
ernment derivesits just powers from the consent 
of the governed, that taxation and representa- 
tion ought to go hand in hand—in spite of that 
great trinity of truth, woman has never yet re- 
ceived the recognition of her right to the fran- 
chise, for which we now stand here and pro- 
claim. The rights of the negro have been 
secured by that great palladium, the ballot-box ; 
our rights cannot be secured, our rights cannot 
be protected until we also secure that right, and 
are enabled to lift up our voices and cast our 
votes. Why is it, my friends, that Congress has 
enacted laws to give the negro of the South the 
right to vote? Why do they not at the same 
time protect the negro woman? It Congress 
really means to protect the negro race, they 
should have acknowledged woman just as much 
as man ; not only in the South but here in the 
North, the only way to protect her is by the 
ballot. We have often heard from this platform, 
and I myself bave often said, that with indivi- 
dual man we do not find fault. We do not war 
with man. We war with bad principles. And 
let me ask whether we have not the right to war 
with these principles which stamp the degrada- 
tion of inferiority upon wives, upon daughters, 
upon sisters, and upon mothers? 

This society that has called this convention 
calls itself the Equal Rights Association. That 
I understand to be an association which has no 
distinction of sex, class, or color. Congress 
does not seem to understand the meaning of the 
term universal. I understand the word univer- 
sal to include All. Congress understood that 
Universal Suffrage meant the white man only. 
Since the wir we have changed the name for 
Impartial Suffrage. When some of our editors, 
such as Mr. Greeley and others, were ssked 
what they meant by impartial suffrage, they 
said, “Why, men, of course; the man and the 
brother.” Congress has enacted resolutions 
for the suffrage of men and brothers. They 
don’t speak of the women and sisters. (Ap- 
plause.) They have begun to change their tac- 
tics, and call it manhood suffrage. I propose 
to call it Woman Suffrage; then we will kuow 








what we mean. We might commence by calling 


] the Chinaman a man anda brother, or the Hot- 


tentot, or the Calmuck, or the Indian, the idiot 

or the criminal, but where shall we stop? They 

will bring all these in before us, and then they 

will bring in the babies—the male babies (laugh- 

ter). Iam a foreigner. I had great difficulty 

in acquiring the English language, and I never 

will acquire it. But Iam afraid that in the 

meaning of language Congress is a great deal 
worse off than I have ever been. I go for the 
change of name ; I will not be construed into 
aman anda brother. I ask the same rights for 
women that are extended to men—the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; and 
every pursuit in life must be as free and open 
to me as any man in the land. (Applause.) 
But they will never be thrown open to me or to 
any of you, until we have the power of the bal- 
lot in our own hands. That little paper is a 
great talisman. We have often been told that 
the golden key can unlock all the doors ; that 
little piece of paper can unlock doors where 
golden keys fail. Wherever men are, whether 
in the workshop, in the store, in the laboratory, 
or in the legislative halls, I want to see women. 
Wherever man is, there sheis needed; where- 
ver man has work to do—work for the benefit 
of man—there should men and women unite and 
co-operate together. Itis not well for man to be 
alone, or work alone; and he cannot work for 
woman as well as woman can work for herself. 
I suggest that the name of this Association be 
changed from Equal Rights Association to Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association. 

———— 

Siezrinc TocETHEeRr.—The Laws of Life says : “ More 
quarrels arise between brothers, between sisters, be” 
tween hired girls, between apprentices in machine- 
shops, between clerks in stores, betwean hired men, 
between husbands and wives, owing to electrical 
changes through which their nervous systems go by 
lodging together night after night under the same bed- 
clothes than by almost any other disturbing cause, 
There is nothing that will so derange the nervous sys- 
tem of a person who is eliminative in nervous force as 
to lie all night in bed with another person who is ab- 
sorbent in nervous force. ‘The absorber will go to sleep 
and rest all night, while eliminator will be tumbling 
and tossing, restless and nervous, and wake in the 
morning fretful, peevish, fatilt-finding and discouraged. 
No two persons, no matter who they are, should habit- 
ually sleep together. One will thrive and the other will 
lose. This is the law, and in married life it is defined 
almost universally. 

Here is a great physical law that all would do 
well to obey. Every man, woman and child 
should have a bed to him or herself. Let those 
just going to housekeeping buy no double beds, 
and never allow a baby to sleep with a servant, 
Cribs, cots and single beds for health and hap- 
piness. 








a 

Laws FoR Grara.—The new y marriage law of Ohio, 
just printed, prohibits marriages between first cousins, 
and of girls under sixteen years of age, and of girls, or 
“ young ladies,” under twenty-one years of age without 
the consent of their parents. Under the old law girls 
over fourteen years of age were allowed to marry with 
consent of their parents, and those over eighteen to 
marry without consent. 

Are the boys to marry just when they choose ? 
Surely, women should have a voice in this mar- 
riage and maternity question, as all admit this 
is her sphere. We think these Ohio legislators 
are encroaching on thehomesphere. If women 
may not meddie with the outside world, is it 
right for men to say who shall sit with us by the 
fireside, and at what precise point of our earthly 
career we may look upon some Adam with love 
and admiration. If the law is broken, we hope 
the husband is to pay the penalty, as his peers 
made the law. 
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THE NATIONAL WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE\ 
ASSOCIATION. 
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Tswx Association held its regular meeting, | 
Mrs. Stanton presiding, at the Woman's Bureau 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 8th. 


‘The business of the meetin: began with the passage of 
a resolution deciaring that there should be no distinc- 
tion of sex in regard to the rights of members. 

Miss Anthony said that they should try to get at the 
ideas of each other in a social way, and not be afraid to 
say what they wanted to. 

She then read several letters, one of them from Grace 
Greenwood, who sccepted the office of Vice-President 
ot the Association for the District of Columbia and said 
the cause ‘‘always has my hearty sympathy,”’ and 
one from Hon. Wm. Hay, of Saratoga Springs, an old 
man of ninety, who wanted a grand Convention at the 
Springs. . 

A lady wanted to know if, when women vote, they 
must serve in case of war, whereat another lady arose 
and said that men who vote are not obliged to serve in 
the kitehen. (Laughter.) 

Mrs, Stanton said: In oneof our conventions Horace 
Greeley asked us if we would go to war if we voted? We 
inquired how many gentlemen present bore the mark of 
a bullet. We heard no answer. We would be surprised 
if we knew how maoy women actually served in our late 
war in men’s garb. When their scx was discovered, they 
were dismissed the service in disgrace, minus their pay. 

We intend that hereafter all state questions shall be 
settled amicably—by peaceful, earnest dircussions in 
council. When woman bas a voice in government, men 
will no longer go out like wild beasts to tear each other's 
eyes out. 

A Lady—Won’t the women have to consent to war if 
the majority are in favor of it? 

Mrs. Stanton thought there would be a division in 
Jabor if war was declared. Hospital work is as neces- 
sary as fighting, and women were peculiarly adapted to 
perform it. Greater honor is due to the person who binds 
up & wound, than to the one who inflicts it. But after 
all, men are engaged continually in such a scramble for 
office that they would not be apt to push women forward. 
(Laughter.) 

A Lady who has had practical experience in the army 
said that the late war would have been a failure without 
the noble women who emptied their wardrobes, linen- 
closets, and cellars, for the sake of our wounded. They 
ran the hospitals, and saved two-thirds of our army. 

Mrs. Stanton called upon Miss Safford, M.D., of Illinois, 
who was about going to Europe to finish her medical 
studies, to say something of her recent experience in the 
South. Miss Safford declared that the Southern papers 
coutained more ludicrous reporte of the Equal Rights 
Convention than did even the World. Down there they 
consider us a set of wild, crazy, women, who don’t know 
what we are about. I rejoiced to see the great advance- 
ment among the negroes who are rapidity gaining in in- 
telligence and morality. The women of the South cer- 
tainly maintain an equality. I noticed that they smoked, 
chewed, spit, and swore with as much freedom as did 
the men. They were still in darkness regarding educa- 
tion. One poor little divine, whose poverty obliged him 
to add teaobing to his ministerial duties, said that he was 
not yetso degraded as to instruct the colored children 
who swarmed at his doors thirsting for knowledge. 
Where I found any intelligence it was among the blacks. 

Mrs. Stanton advised the lady to qualify her remarks. 
She knew that there was a high degree of intelligence at 
the South. Some of the best articles in Tuk REvoLUTION 
were written by Southern women. The record of South- 
ern men in Congress showed the intellectual ability of 
the South. 

Miss Safford—It was the “‘ poor whites” to whom I re 
ferred—the i nland country people. 

Mrs. McKinley, as a Soutbern woman, protested 
against the secusation of “ dipping and smoking.” No 
educated Southern woman would be guilty of such atro- 
cities. 

Mrs. Stanton said, that many noble and cultivated wo- 
men in France smoked and chewed, but it was not a uni- 
versal habit. She had heard that ladies in New York 
also smoked. She wanted to stop these sectional slurs, 
The war is ended ; let us heal these sectional feelings. 
The women of the South bave a special interest in the 
right of the ballot. The slaves are to be their masters, 
as is now siranged, and it is doubly necessary that they 
should have, at least, half the power. 

Mrs. Wilbour wanted to know if the members of this 
Association must necessarily be opposed to the Fifteenth 
Amendment? Must it be a’part of our platform? 





Miss Anthony here read a letter from Mrs. M. F. Davis. 
of New Jersey, who objected to hold office as Vice-Presi-| 
dent in that state, in consequence of Mrs. Stanton’s op- | 
position to the Fifteenth Amendment. 

Mrs. Stanton’s resolution, presented at the preceding 
meocting was then read, and Miss Anthony said it was 
not meant to say that we are so very narrow that we are 
sorry that any huwan being has a right given him. Dis 
cussion is good, but the Association should not adopt a 
resolution that seems to commit it tothis or that. All 
such questions should be considered at a yearly conven- 
ticn. 

Mrs. Stanton said: I have always been in favor of the 
negro having every right, but when he, ignorant avd de- 
graded, was made a voter before noble, cultivated white 
women, it was time for them to demand something for 
themselves. We have bad an aristocracy of color. Now 
that we have come to an aristocracy of sex, it is too degrad- 
ing to us to keep still. It isn’t merely giving suffrage to 
black men, but giving it to ignorant men of every color 
landing on our shores. We read the other day of one 
negro saying (o another in contemptuous tones: 
“Women vole? Women don’t know nuffin.’’ (Laugh- 
ter.) This Fifteenth Amendment is an insult to the wo- 
men of America. 

Dr. Hoeber followed, and declared that he should cut 
the republican party, because of this amendment. 

Mrs. Stanton’s resolution and that of Mrs. Wilbour’s 
regarding the social recognition of members were laid 
upon the table tor future consideration. 

Mrs. Stanton then proposed to discuss the ** Coming 
Campaign.” 

Miss Anthony said she didn’t like te talk about plans 
when there was no money with which to carry them out. 
She urged the holding of conventions throughout the 
country, aud the formation of organizations in every 
section. An immense Suffrage Petition must he rolled 
up for presentation to Congress at the next session, and 
a thorough canvass of the States must at once be inau- 
gurated, papers ¢ircalated and lecturers engaged. For 
all this money was necessary, and she urged, that all who 
wished to bestow their funds in any way for human good, 
should give their first attention to the woman's cause, 
We should canvass every state as thoroughly as we did 
Kansas. She referred to the recent action of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, and said that with ali its puritanical 
“Tam holier than thou” feeling, its silver-slippered, 
and kid-gloved way of working, and its of the 
laborers of other sections, Massachusetts lost the sut- 
frage by a more overwhelning vote than any other 
state. Miss Anthony closed her speech with an appeal 
tor money with which to further their plans, and the 
meeting adjourned. 





Ia Science Sociale, Paris, April 16, 1869, quotes 
the following from L’Upinion Nationale. After 
speaking rather facetiously of socialism, he 
adds : 

** Another question—another ege,—gives us 
serious apprehension as to the hatching. 

**I speak of woman, who is now in a fair way 
of regaining the right to labor. We see her in 
the post office, in railrvad and telegraph offices. 
In Montpelier a lady announced herself as drug- 
gist, and female physicians hail from many 
quarters. 

‘* It would seem to haye been with the intention 
of reducing woman to prostitution, and forcing 
her to remain there forever, that man has appro- 
priated to himself the trades which both nature 
and custom has apparently reserved for her. 
Men have usurped the needle, and made them- 
selves dress-makers, milliners and dry-good 
clerks. 

** But woman has taken the offensive, andin a 
short time, if the two sexes pursue their present 
course, there will remain to man only those 
trades which he has so dastardly taken from wo- 
man.” 








Tue Tribune yesterday speaks as follows re- 
specting the most beantiful and gifted advocate 
of the Woman’s Rights movement: , 

We take pleasure in showing how much more we think 
of that very charming young lady, Miss Dickinson, than 
she thinks of us, 


If Mz, Gresley was not known to be a married 





man, people might suppose from this that he 
had offered himself to Miss Dickinson and been 
refused. —Sun. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT AN EDITORIAL 
CONVENTION. 


—@——— 


Ar the recent convention of the Publishers’ 
and Editors’ Association of Missouri, held in 
Polytechnic Hall, St. Louis, the President in- 
vited, on a vote of the convention, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Minor, President of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, to address the convention, which 
she did in the following words : 


GENTLEMEN oF THE Press: In behalf of the women 
of Missouri we appear before you to-day, believing that 
you hold in your hands the greatest power in the state. 
To you is accorded the privilege of being admitted to 
every fireside. You are the first and most welcome 
guest at our breakiast tables. To you is extended the 
trembling hand of the gray-haired grandsire and the 
mischiev: us fingers of the fair-haired child, from one 
extreme to the other. Over all you wield a powerful in- 
fluence, either for good or evil. We ask you to wield 
this influence for our good, for the elevation of our sex. 
We make the same appeal to you as a body which we 
have made to many of you individually, to aid us in our 
great work of obtaining for ourselves the rights and 
privileges of citizens. If you are opposed to this, come 
out fairly and give us reasons for your opposition ; 
sneers or compliments are not satisfactory to women 
who, with narrow incomes and toil-worn hands, are 
called on to pay taxes to support a government, which 
for duties and responsiblities, calls them citizens, yet 
denies them ‘he privileges and immunities of such. 
When you carry the musket in defence of the state, we 
are taxed to buy that musket ; we are taxed to support 
your government in every yard of ribbon we buy ; the 
very income we derive trom that instrument of death, 
the needle or sewing-machine, is taxed to support your 
government ; we are required to ewear allegiance to 
your government ; we are amenable to the law of trea- 
son; confiscation and assessment know no sex. If we 
are citizens that is just ; the burthens of the government 
should fall equally on al). After seeing these facts, is there 
& man present who would expatriate the women of the 
state by denying that they are citizens and entitled to re, 
presentation? The fourth article of the constitution of 
the United States, section two, says, citizens of each state 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and iramunities of 
citizens of the several states. If we are citizens (which 
no one denies) then are we entitled to all our privileges 
and immunities in every state, and the state should not 
restrict us ; for we hold these privileges and immunities 
under the paramount authority of the Federal govern- 
ment and ite courts are bound to maintain and support 
them, the constitutional laws of the state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If this state can deny women the 
right of Suffrage, and make them an inferior and de- 
graded class, thea is this clause of the constitution a 
taunting mockery to one-half of the citizens of this 
state ; for the constitution of Missouri says ‘‘ only male 
citizens are voters,” thus by ite very wording admitting 
women to be citizens, and as such I claim that we are 
entitled to the protection given us by the fourth article 
of the constitution of the United States. Not only have 
women voted in some of the states, but it has been de- 
cided by one of the justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1823, in constructing this clause of 
the constitution, that the elective franchise is one of the 
privileges embraced therein. But, gentlemen, we will 
not weary you with speeches or arguments. We are here 
to appeal to your justice ; to ask you to alter this consti- 
tion of Missouri, place the women of the state where 
God intended they should be, by your side, your equals 
in intellect, your ever reliable and faithful allies in the 
battle of life, Do this, and you will find that while a 
bountiful nature has with lavish abundance supplied 
to your state the richest mineral wealth, your elevated 
women will be your richest, your greatest treasure, for 
“her price will be above rubies.” 


————————— 





Waar comes of leaving our money to be spent 
by Trustees ard Executors. 


MUSMANAGEMENT OF GIRARD CoLLEGE.—A good deal of 
dissatisfaction prevaile in Phi.adelphia in regard to the 
management of Girard Géllege w hich, it is said, has fallen 
into the bands of polititi@ns of the lowest grade, who di- 
Vert ite magnificent endidnsent io theis own porsorial 
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aggrandizement. A bill to remedy this state of things | sider it one of the most valuable improvements 


has been passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature, but 


time, Judge Allison of the Court of Quarter Sessions has 
called the attention of the grand jury to the abuses that 
have crept into the college. He asserts that the tatherless 
and motherless inmates of Girard, as a punishment ior 
misconduct, were confined in what they called lockups, 
where they were kept for days, and sometimes for weeks, 
on bread and water, in some instances given to them 
only twice a day, with but little ventilation in summer, 
the atmosphere offensive and unhealthy, and no heat in 
winter. One boy was kept in confinement until his feet 
were badly frost-bitten. The lockups were frequently so 
Offensive as to be hardly endurable. Many of the lada 


were unprovided with shoes and other suitable clothing. 


— Boston Journal. 








7HE PRIVILEGES OF WOMEN IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


—_e——~- 


In the Edinburgh Town Council last month an appli- 
cation by a woman to have her husband admitted a bur- 
gess was reported upon by the Lord Provost’s committee, 
who exp d the opinion that the husband had no claim 
to be admitted a burgess, but that in case the applicant 
complied with all the old conditions of burgesseship— 
i.e, “held stob and staik”’ in the burgh, and “ walked, 
warded, paid extents and skatts therein conform to their 
substance,” she should be admitted a burgess in her 
own right. 

On this subject Mr. Marwick communicated some 
curious information as to the old custom of the Scotch 
burghs to admit women burgesses and women sisters of 
guild. On 17th March, 1406, Alison de Duscoull was 
made sister of the Edinburgh guild, as heir of the late 
Robert Duscoull, her brother. The oldest Peebles burgh 
record contains some entries showing it to have been the 
practice in that burgh to have women burgesses, thus : 
“Cn 15th November, 1456, was mayd burges Ely Scot, 
and sal pay for hir freedom, x 8.” On the 29th October, 
1459, “That ilk day was mayd burges, Meg Woodhal, 
and sal mak for hir freedom a ruid of caussa.” On the 
23d April, 1464—“ item, that ilk day was gewn the tree- 
dom to Peronale, and she sall pay thairfor xxx s., but 
favour.” In Edinburgh again, an ordinance dated 14th 
March, 1507, specifying the entry money to be charged 
on the admission of various description of burgesses, 
contains the following sentence: “ And siclike the burges 
dochteris, lauchfallie gottin, to have the privelege of the 
secand son z for the burgesry, xiiij s. iiij d. ; and fou the 
gildry, xx s.”’ 

These extracts showed that in the old Scottish burghs 
women were admitted to the privileges of burgess-ship 
and guild sistership : and that what was now proposed 
was no innovation upon the old constitutional principle, 
under which women’s rights were secured at avery early 
period of our history. The magistrates and council 
unanimously resolved that in special cases women 
might still be admitted to the rights of burgess-ship 
when they comply with the ancient conditions.—Eve, 
Journal, 


If 500 years ago it was thought that women 
had some rights men were bound to respect, it 
is not very remarkable that women themselves 
should begin to think so to-day, in the freest 
government on the earth. BE. 8. C. 











Mapame SopHia Corren, whose maiden name was 
Restaud, was born at Tonnlins, on the Garonne, in 
1778. She was married toa Parisian banker at seven. 
teen, and became a widow at twenty, which she con. 
tinued to be till her decease, in 1807. Her first work, 
Clara d’ Albe, was begun merely for amusement, and wag 
sold to afford a proscribed man the means of flying from 
the guillotine, This lady was an honor to her sex, in- 
deed. Of all her writings, the produce was devoted to 
benevolent purposes. Of her subsequent novels, Mal- 
vina, Amelia Mansfield, Matilda, and Elizabeth, the last 
is the most popular. 








Canvassers wanted for a new and popular 
book. ©. 8. Westcott & Co., 79 John street. 





INTERESTING TO Lapres.—The Grover & Ba- 
ker Sewing Machine has rendered in every re- 
spect the most perfect satisfaction ; and I con- 





nuaibecttane te ta teien Se @eued t of the times. It combines so many advantages 


with beauty of execution and economy of price 


_ that it is a necessity in every household—Mrs. 


Governor Geary, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Financial Department. 
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WHAT IS FREE TRADE? 


—_—_—_ 


A coop and clear definition is often equal to 
a ‘strong argument,” and always essential 
to it. 

Free trade‘exists when producer A. has se- 
cured to him his natural right to exchange the 
product of one hour (or any given number of 
hours or minutes) of his labor for the product 
of an equal amount of producer B.’s labor 
in the same way. But this state of things never 
has existed, and never can exist, while capital- 
ist or middleman C. controls the land and tools 
necessary to A. and B. for the production of their 
exchangeable commodities. Neither can it ex- 
ist if the merchant or middleman owns or appro- 
priates for the purposes of exchange the pro- 
ducts of Aand B. The true function of the ex- 
changer, if, one is necessary, as in the complex 
operations of society he is, is to act for A. and 
B. the producers, and, consequently, owners of 
the commodities, singly to perform the actual 
labor of exchanging on the principles of equity 
before stated ; for doing which he should be 
paid on the same just basis of hour for hour. 
Volumes may be, as they have been, written on 
free trade, but the whole story is in those few 
words : of what constitutes the ultimate free 
trade in which all progressive souls believe more 
or less intelligently? 

But that ideal is an end to be attained by 
hard work through the use of various means, 
and requires many conditions before it can be 
made actual. Free labor and free money are 
essential prerequisites, the former including in- 
dustrial freedom and justice to woman. By 
free labor I mean the laborer freed from the tax 
now laid upon him by the: capitalist, which re- 
quires that the laborer shall control the land and 
tools and be his own employer. Free money 
is @ currency representing labor measured by 
minutes or hours, and thus making equitable 
exchange possible. No radical reform, no com- 
plete reform is possible until woman is not only 
made Free but crowned Queen. Then man 
may recover his birthnght long ago sold for a 
mess of pottage. 

But the so-called free trade that is discussed 
in halls and written of in books and papers, is 
a horrible sham, an impudent forgery, donning 
the hvery of Heaven to serve the devil in. 
Don’t be deceived by it. Its name is the only 
free or good thing about it. 

If, leaving everything else as it is, we could 
abolish all the Custom Houses to-morrow, 
which would be at least consistent with the pre- 
tences of the free-traders, we should be worse 
off instead of better for, it. It would throw 
more power into the hands of the capitalist 
claas, a portion of whom, with a few dilletante 
dreamers, and afew honest workers misled by 
the name, make up the present advocates of a 
revenue tariff, falsely called free-traders. 

_ ‘Mr. Atkinson (“ free-trader ”), a cotton spin- 
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ner and manufacturer, who favored us with his 
views and advice at the Cooper Institute lately, 
opines that a tax should be laid on textile fa- 
brics (which he makes), and that the materials 
used in making them should be free. Per- 
haps he is right; but that is protection and 
not free trade. The only question between 


| those popularly known as Protectionists and 
| Free-traders is on what articles, and for what 


| purposes, and to whut exicn! shall the tax be 
laid. 

| It seems to me that neither party cares 
much for the true interests of labor ; but if 
‘there is any excuse at all for taxing imports, 
that of encouraging persons to engage in manu- 
\factures which otherwise they could not safely 
ido, is the best one. I can understand a re- 
‘former advocating a wisely adjusted tariff for 
the protection and encouragement of our own 
industry, but can see no consistency in such 
one supporting a revenue tariff, except on the 
ground of necessity, because we must have 
money to pay our debts, and the people have 
so long been used to that system of indi- 
rect taxation that it is easier to get it out of them 
that way. As long as we must have a tariff let 
us make it do as much good as possible by en- 
couraging the importation of men and the man- 
ufacture of merchandise in which to employ 
men and pay them better, and give them better 
chances than they hal before. But let Tum 
Revouvtion and its friends work for the true 
FREE TRADE. BLO, 








THE MONEY MARKET 

was active in the early part of the week, afterwards be- 
came stringent owing to the pressure brought to bear 
on the market by the contraction policy of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and in accumulating currency so much in 
excess of the wants of the Department. The rates for 
call loans during the week were7 per cent. currency, 
then coin interest, and 4 to 4% per cent. commission. 
On Saturday the market was somewhat easier, call loans 
ranging from 7 per cent, currency to7 per cent, coin. 
Discounts of business paper are nominal, owing to the 
high rates for loans on call. The weekly bank statement 
shows marked contraction, 

The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor’: city banks this week compared with the preceding 
week : 


June 5. June 12, Differences. 
Loans, $275.919,609 $271,983,735 Dec. $3,985,874 
Bpecie, 19,051,133 19,053,580 Inc. 2,447 
Circulation, 33,982,995 34,144,790 Inc. 161,796 
Deposits, 199,124,042 193,886,906 Dec, 5,287,137 


Legal-tenders, 53,289,429 60,859,258 Dec, 2,430,171 
THE GOLD MARKET 
was steady throughout the week and firmer at the close. 


The fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opemng. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
Monday, June7, 138% 139 1384 138% 
Tuesday, 8, 138% 139 138% 199 
Wednesday, 9," 13914 139% 188% 139% 
Thursday,10, 138% 139% 138% 1894 
Friday, 11, 199 189 5 138% 1304 
Baurday,12, 13934 139 189% 189% 


THE FOREIGN EXOHANGE MARKET 
closed firm on Saturday, the rates for prime bankers 60 
days sterling bills being 1095; and sight 110%. Commer- 
cial bills are scarce. 
THE RATLWAY SHARE MARKET 

was weak and demoralized in the early part of the week, 
and on Wednesday and Thursday was on the verge of 8 
panic. The pressure to sell was intense, resulting in a 
heavy decline throughout the railway list. Mariposa 
preferred was the chief feature, declining from 48 on Mon 
day to 13 on Wednesday. On Saturday the market was 
stronger, owing to the sudden ease in the money market 
and prices generally advanced. 

The following are the closing quotations : 

Cumberland, 34 to 36; W., F. & Co, Ex., 314 to 82; 





American, 39), to 4044 ; Adams, 59 to 59)¢ ; United States 
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67% to 67% ; Mert’s. Union, 14% to 15; Quicksilver, 16 
to ..; Oanwon, 68% to64; Pacific Mail, 9014 to 90)¢; W., 
U. Telegraph, 40% to 40%; N. Y. Central, 192% to 
192% ; Erie, 205; to 29%; Erie preferred, 54 to 55; 
Hudson River, 158% to 150; Reading, 98% to 99; 
Toledo & Wabash 73% to 74; Toledo & Wabash pref., 
80% to 82%; ; Mil. & St. Paul, 76 to 76%; Mil. & St. Pan! 
preferred, 86% to 87; Fort Wayne, 156% to 157; Ohio 
& Miss., 83 to 334% ; Michigan Central, 136 to 186} ; 
Michigan Southern, |106% to 106% ; Illinois Central, 
143 to 144; Cleve. & Pitts., 97% to 984%; Rock 
Island, 120% to 12014; Northwestern, ex’d., 86 to 864 : 
Northwestern preferred, ex’d., 96 to 97; Mariposa, 11 
to 114g ; Mariposa preferred, 19 to 1914 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES 
were quiet and steady at the close of Saturday. 


Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 106% to 107; 
United States sixos, 1881, registered, 116% to 117; 
United States sixes, coupon, 121 to 121%; United 
States five-twenties, registered, 116}; to 117; United 
States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 1223, to 122% ; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 117; to 
117% ; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865, 118% 
to 118%; United States five-twenties, coupon, new, 
1865, 119% to 119%; United States five-twenties, cou- 
pon, 1867, 119%; to 119% ; United States ten-forlics, 
registered, 1075; to 107% ; United States ten-forties, wvu- 
pon, 108}¢ to 1084¢. 

THE CUSTOM DUTIES 

for the week were $2,136,147 in gold. against $2,137,146, 
$2,162,101 and $1,587,149 for the preceding weeks. 
The imports of merchandise for the week were $5,625,850 
in gold against $5,432,230, $6,072,985, and $7,040,090, for 
the preceding weeks. The exports, exclusive of specie, 
were $3,587,763 in currency against $3,676,437, $3,853,- 
146, and $3,871,328, for the preceding weeks. The 
exports of specie were $403,024 against €527,242, $921,- 
519 and $232, 258 for the preceding weeks. 
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The new 


BARTRAM & FANTON SEWING MACHINE 
is the prettiest, best, and most durable machine 
now (made. It is a perfect wonder. Any one can 
use it. It does everything, and has no equal. 
Call at our Salesroom 838 BROADWAY, N, Y., and 
fee It. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free. 





REMOVAL. 
L* WALRAVEN 
WAS REMOVED HIS STOCK OF 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


LACES CURTAINS AND LINENS 
FROM NO 686 BROADWAY TO 


NO. 751 BROADWAY, 
BELOW EIGHTH STREET. 





ANTED-—-Two Ladies to Canvass for a 
first class Work. Compensation liberal and em- 
ployment pleasant. 
Apply at Room 37, No. 7 Murray street. 


ARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER. 
TONIC, CATHARTIC AND REFRIGERANT. 


Best remedy for headache, constipation, indigestion, 
and an antidote against the bad effects of heat. 

Wholesale and retail at JOHN F. HENRY’S Family 
Medicine, and great Mineral Water Depot, No. 8 College 
Place, N. Y. 


Loveseat HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 4. J. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
ELLEN BEARD 








, MD., } Physicians. 


for new circulars, Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 





UNIVEBS E! 


fi 


ENLARGEMENT AND CHANGE OF NAME OF THE CHI- 
CAGQAN, 4ND CONSOLIDATION WITH IT OF THE 
CHICAGO BOROBIS AND ADVANCE GUARD, 


No pent-up Continent contracts our powers ; 
The whole unbounded Universe is ours. 

Tue Untverse will be a Large Quarto Weekly of eight 
pages, and forty-eight columns, printed with new type, 
on the best paper, and will be devoted to Literature, the 
Spiritual Philosophy, Woman’s Independence, General 
Intelligence, etc. 

Ropert Date Owen and Epes SARGENT are engaged 
as Regular Writers for Taz Universe. The list of con 
tributors will include many other distinguished men and 
women who are prominent in literature, scien ce, move- 
ments for social reform, eto. 

In the first number, to be issued in June, will be com- 
menced a story of deep interest, involving serious social 
questions, entitled “Married,” by Mrs. Canomame F. 
Corsrn, author of “* Rebecca, a Woman's Secret,” Also 
a story (in full) by Mrs. Jennie T, Hazen—“ Daisy, or the 
Married Man’s Story."’ Every number of Tar UntvansE 
will contain two or more choice stories and sketches, and 
other literary matter, 

Tue Unrverse will urge the elevation and ind 
dence of Woman as the remedy for Society's deepest 
wrongs, and will discuss the present system and laws of 
Marriage, and all questions concerning the vital interests 
of men and women, without fear or favor. 

A specia) department will be devoted to Health, with 
particular reference to the needs of suffering woman, 
and the interests of children, presenting the real cause of 
physical decadence, and the condilions necessary to re 
storation. 





TERMS—$2.50 por year ; $1,25 for six months. 
Fifty kinds of premiums for new subscribers (oneand 


upward) on > cee, — Ae e beautifal 
oO h, or brated painting 

“ Mamma in oa. pe a, ros for only Ten 
Subscribers! A Grover E & Boxer 4 heyy Machine 
(warranted) ‘or only 


*,* “Dawn,” Rabe,” =e = Whee Answer,” etc., 
Grven awax for pew subscribers ! 


Write for Premium List, giving full particnlars. Spe- 


clmen numbers free to those who will ure ib- 
ers. Address BH. N. F. 
Publisher UNIVERSE, Chicago. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 
From a good number of notices with which the Chica. 
goan (henceforth to bo the Universe) has been favored, we 
extract : 
From the Chicago Journal. 

Tue CHtcaGoan is issued under auspices more bril- 
liant than those which have altended any similar 
cal in the West. The publisher is Mr. "E. N. F. Lewis, 
Editor and Proprietor of the The Western Rural, the _— 
success of which journal is owing to his energy and ex 
cellent judgment. 

From the Woman's Advocate. 

This excellent journal, h rogressive and 
meritorious bitherto, has -aaene oe star “hy already bril- 
liant diadem by fairly espousing | the all-important and 
all-absorbing question of woman's elevation and enfran- 
chisement, tie oung and vigorous, and has for its niana- 
ger one of = est newspaper men a we he coun’ — 


success proprietor of 
known Western Rural, This alone speaks aa but the 
ae A contents of Taz OCmroacoan settle the 


ee. 
From the Wapello miele Republican. 

Tae Cu1cacoan.—If any one imagines that the = 
ruby-dub in the current ligh t reading of the day is to 
coutinued, we beg him or Oe ee of Gan. 
CAGOAN and be undeceived, It is htful, in- 
dependent. While itis mainly taken up with literature 
of a new and brilliant order, aps ich new ideas are 4l- 


the day, Sep cnlitetente. It is 
those who are up with the tow 


From the New York Home Journal. 


Tue CrrcaGoaNn devotes itself leas wae | ont 
formerly to literature, having assumed th: 0 gestion: of 
a X o! ec. fy alvom movements for social reform in 
the W yep J the ¢ _ Pn gn to the 


educational vlogs, ofa aah es 
ational pete r) ip We onatneatiy 
 eaneiitaaeiate 


joarant x the communi beter Graces Tee Gon poutine 








—T 
TMP oORTAN. TO ALL 


WHO WISH A SAFE AND 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


GULUOsBE 
GOLD AND SILVER MINING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated July, 1863, under the General Lains 
of Oalifornia. 


CAPITAL $650,000, IN SHARES OF $10 EACH. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5. UNASSESSABLE. 





**It looks as though Providence had bestowed upon us 
& STRONG BOX, the precious metals locked ap in the sterile 
mountains of the Far West, which we are now forging 
the key to unlock.”"—Gen. Grant's Inaugural. 


‘The mines of this ccuntry are ONE OF THE GREAT 
ELEMENTS OF National Weaute, and their successful 
is of the greatest importance, the production 
of Gold and silver being particularly desirable in view of 
our present financial position.”’—Letter of Secrelary of 
the Treasury to Committee on Mines and Mining, H. of R. 
The property of this Company is situated in Monitor 
District, Alpine County, California, on Monitor Creek, 
one mile east of the main Carson River, forty miles 
south of Carson Qity, the Capital of Nevada, It consists 
of 2,600 feet on the HercuLes Lopg, a massive vein of 
Gold and Silver-bearing Quartz more than 100 feet in 
width, and 600 feet on the Abz Lincoin Long, parallel to 
and adjoining the Hercules. A tract of 160 acres of land, 
bounded on Monitor Oreek (with its water privileges), 
and including the spring and stream of pure water from 
Globe Ravine, together with the timber on the mountain 
above the mine, have just been located (April, 1869) for 
the benefit of the Company—greatly increasing the facili- 
ties and enhancing the value of the property. 

The developments already made and in progress on the 
GLOBE MINE (the new tunnel, now 220 feet, having cut 
several small but valuable veins of ore), prove, beyond 
doubt, that it is one of the richest, as it is the most ex- 


‘tensive, bodies of mineral anywhere to be found on the 


Pacific Coast, The 
ADVANTAGES OF INVESTMENT 


in the stock of this Company are of a PECULIARLY FAVOR- 
ABLE CHARACTER, Viz. : 

1. The location is unsurpassed by any other for easy de- 
velopment and profitable working: the abruptness o¢ 
Globe Mountain presenting most exiraordinary facilities 
for opening the Mrxz to a great depth by a short tunne! 
of about 600 feet. 

2. The HERCULES is the CENTRAL or MOTHER 
LODE in a Minera) Belt, two miles wide, the richness of 
which, in silver, gold and copper, has no parallel in 
California or Nevada, when the abundance of the ore is 
considered. 

8. The shares are full-paid and FOREVER UNASSES- 
SABLE; therefore the holder of ten shares is as tho- 
roughly protected, as is the owner of ten thousand, 
from any possibility of “‘ freezing out.” 

4. The President and Managing Director is the holder 
of a CONTROLLING INTEREST in the Company ; 
therefore the operations are under the ABSOLUTE DI- 
RECTION of & SINGLE COMPETENT AND ENERGETIC BEAD, 
insuring all the EFFICIENOY OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
BUSINESS, and INOREASING THE MEASURE OF 
SUCCESS, while at the same time giving to the stock- 
holders the highest GUARANTY OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

5. The ores of the GLOBE MINE are of aprnovep 
BicHNEss, incalculable my QUANTITY, and can be worked 
at acost not exceeding $15 per ton. The dividends, 
therefore—after the works are put into operation—can- 
not be less than 50 per cent. on the actual investment, 
and probably will be more than 100 per cent. Dividends 
will be payable quarterly in New York, IN GOLD COIN 
OR ITS EQUIVALENT. 

A portion ef the UNASSESSABLE STOCK yet remain, 
for which subscriptions are solicited, at $5 per share. 
Those wishing to have an investment in a safe, respons 
sible, well-managed Mining enterprise, will do well to 
write at once for Prospectus, and thore particular infor- 

Address the President of the Company, 
3, WINCHESTER, . 
No, 36 John street, New York, 
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ss AGITATOR. 
DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF WOMAN. 


The inereasing interest in the questions of Woman’s 
Education, Work, Wages, Social, Legal and Political 
Status, hes led to the establishment of a Western 
journal, devoted to their discussion. It advocates the 
rights of woman in eyery department, notes the pro- 
gress of the cause at home and.abroad, and maintains a 
high literary character. It has been received with great 
favor in the West, has been widely welcomed as a de- 
mand of the times, and1s meeting with extensive and 
generous patronage. 

The Aarraror is under the Editorial management of 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Mrs. Mary L, Walker. It 
is pubhshed weekly, and furnished to sabscribers at 
$2.50 per annum, invariably in advance. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

Of all the champions of her sex, there is hardly one 
more capable than Mrs. Livermore of setting the cause 
before the public in its true light. The Acrrator, under 
her management, cannot fail to commend itself and the 
cause it advocates to all right-thinking persons. We wish 
it abundant success.—New York Independent. 


We have no hesitancy in pronouncing the AaiTaToR 
the best journal of its kind now published anywhere, 
and a careful perusal of its columns will most effectually 
anewer the false charge that “woman has no logic.” 
We wish it abundant success.—Detroit Herald. 

The AaiTaTor is just perfect—could not be improved 
—so clear, #0 dignified, so cogent and logical. I do not 
hesitate to prohounce it the ablest paper published in 
Chicago.—Prof, Haven, of the Chicago Congregationalist 
Theological Seminary. 

Mrs, Livermore is a fearless champion of the sister- 
hood, with plenty of brain and judgment, and the Aa1- 
TATOR will make its influence widely felt. May its days 
be long in the Jand.—Chicago Republican. 

The AairatoR exceeds all the cotemporaries of its 
particular school, in everything that should commend 


an organ of opinion to the patronage of the sex.—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 

The AartaTor is one of the ablest papers of the age ; 
clear, forcible and eloquent. No woman should fail to 
read it.—Weyauwega (Wis.) Times. 

The Aarraror is proving itself by far the best paper o 
its class yet made.—Chicago Correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Christian Register. : 

Subscriptions sent to the Publisher, 

D. P. LIVERMORE, 
Chicago, Til. 


PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 
will be found at 23 and 25 East Fourth 
divest, ew ww York, for permanent or transient Boarders. 
DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO. 
| teapetats WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS. 








AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS. 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
8. A. E, WALTON. M. L, WALTON. 
ECURE A HOME. 
A SAFE AND PROFIT, INVESTMENT. 


ABLE 
ONLY TEN DOLLARS 
A LOT. 


IN THE VILLAGE OF FARMINGDALE, L. L. 
BATEMAN, ALEXANDER & CO., 
171 Broadway, Room, 16. 


O-OPERATIVE RETAIL DRY GOODS 
STORE ; DOWN TOWN. 


AT NO. 12 VESEY STREEET, 
NEXT TO THE ASTOR HOUSE. 


Dry Goods may be purchased st Retail, always'as low, 

and most articles at lower prices, than at the up-town 
Bargains from Auction daily. 
Call and see, 








78.71 








The Revelation 


MSs CRANE, KETOHAM & BOWER, 


DESIGNERS 
AUD 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
763 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Apsre T. CRANE, Franogs Ketcham, Laura E. Bowser 


Ww USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867”— 
no other is genuine. 

Beware or Imtrations. For the Toret, Batu and 
Nursery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is ‘the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cungs Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin, 
Catar:h of the Head, and is a Goop SHavine Soar. 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity, We advise all to try it, 
For sale by all Dealers. Agents Call or 

A, A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York. 


H™ BISCUIT, MUFFINS, WAFFLES, 


BREAD, ETC., 


May be eaten Hor with impunity by Invatrps and Dys- 
Peptics! if made with 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Prepared under direction of Professor E. N. Hons- 
ForD, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ~ 

It restores to FINE FLOUR the PHOSPHATES which 
are removed with the bran, It agrees alike with infants 
andstrong men. fend for the printed opinions of Barop 
Liebig, of Germany; Prof. Doremus, of N. Y.; Dr. 0. 
T. Jackson, Mass., State Chemist, and others, 
WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 

201 Fulton street, N. Y., General Agents. 
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69.94 





ENEDICT’S TIME TABLE for this month 
has every train, station, steamboat, and landing 
City Map sent by mail, 25 cents, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 Broadway, N. ¥. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female Agents 
to introduce the BU CK E Y E $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and user are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment, Full particulars free. Address W. A. HENDER- 
SON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 68.80 


EDELIA BATES, 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 
ROOM NO, 9, LAW BUILDING, 
N. W. COR. THIRD AND PINE S8TS., ST. LOUIS. 
Special attention given to taking Depositions, tf. 


—— INGRAHAM, Psychometrist and 
Clairvoyant. Attends to Diagnosis and treatment 

of disease. Delineationsot character. Also the adapt - 
ability of certain organizations to special pursuits, busi-« 
ness, or professions indicated. Seances daily for bar- 
monial unfoldment, and Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings for Spirit Communion, No, 224 West 33d street, 
between 7th and 8th avenues, 13 ly 














TROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos, 1 


and 8 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Coorzr Inst1- 

TUTE. ; 

SIX PER OENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit, 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th ot 
these months draw interest from the 1st of the same. 

ISAAQ ZT, SMITH, President, 

2, W, LILLIE, Necretary, 
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= 
W Phires GARDNER, 


TREASURE OITY, 
WHITE PINE DISTRICT, LANDER CO., NEVADA, 


BROKE RB, 
For the Purchase and Sale ot 
MINING CLAIMS AND REAL ESTATE, 
COSKESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Refers to Joun A. Paxton, Banker, Treasure City. 
M. T. Kawus, Cashier, ist National Bank, 
Agency, Treasure City, Nevada. 
J. Frnuayson, Austin, Nevada, 
Day c& Co., .» Treasure City. 








WITHOUT MEDICINE,” 


Is a question which intelligent persons are beginning 
earnestly to ask, and which is ably and satisfactorily an- 
swered in a new work with the above title, by James 0 
Jackson, M,D., Physician-in-Chiet of “Our Howe on 
the Hillside” at Dansville, Livingston Co,, New York. 
Dr. Jackson is well qualified, by experience and by re- 
search, to give satisfaction on this subject, for in the 
Institution over which he presides, he has treated, with 
unusual success, many thousand sick men, women and 
children, afflicted with all the forms of diseases common 
to the people of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine, 

This book describes the symptoms of different dis- 
eases and his manner of treating them so minutely aa 
to make it a practical guide for families, 

Price, by mail, $3,25. 

Address, AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., 

**Our Home,” Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. ¥. 


Bf FF Oe Fores 


TIME 
WATCHES, 


BENEDIOT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 
No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sta., 
Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very Jow 
price. Send for price list. 


THE “BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 
Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, w 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $800, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Tar INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691, BROADWAY. 


EGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, OARPETS AND MATTRESSES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 

87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie street, 130 and 
and 132 Hester street. 

[Connected tnder one roof.) 

We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely 
new patterns and designs for furnishing houses througb- 
out ever offered by one house in the city, and at a great 
reduetion in price. 

Our Carpet DepaRnTMEN is under the superintend- 
ence of H. 8. BARNES, who is well and favorably known 
to the public, having been 2 long time with Sloane & Co. 
in Broadway, and for the last four years with Lord & 
Taylor. Our stock of Carpets is entirely new and well- 
selected, this branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness. : 

The Marrness DePaRrmenr is ontirely under our'pu- 
pervision, all being made on the premises. Every Mat- 
trass guaranteed, 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and Private 
Houses, turnished throughout, at wholesale prices, 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s Line on th 
son River were furnished by us, 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. } 











Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our Stores 
useful design for Ladies’ and Children 


ENTRANCE, 87 & 89 Bowery. 
Me ME. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
rashes of Fashions, 838 Broadway. 
forprice iat, 














She Revolution. 








Ho LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


This Company does not present ‘‘ greater advantages 
to its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed for his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 

BROAUSE : 

Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Ite assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Its membership is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that ite directors are all personally interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degress of long- 
titade, but are free to travel and ieside where they 
please. 

Ite profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Ite members are never required to pay more than two 
hirds of the premium, the balance remaining as a per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Ite expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 
easly. 

It pays every honest claim on its funds with the ut- 

promptitude, 
resists every attempt to rcb ite members by dis- 
onest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pampblet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 


OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 18. ly. 





E A L = H. 


TWO RUSSIAN BATHS, kept at different tempera, 
tures, and adapted to the weak and the strong. Alsoa 
new and improved 

TURKISH BATH. 


These Baths, as administered here, are amongst the 
most efficient remedies for Amenorrhea, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Cold, Catarrh, Constipation, Piles, Diseased 
Liver, Kidneys, etc., etc. 

As avery great 

LUXURY 


and preventive ol Colds, Biliousness, Headache, ect., 
they are unequalled. 
Ladies hours from 10}to 12, a.m. 
Gentlemen 7 to 11 a. m., 1 to 8 p.m. 
Sundays 7 to 1) a.m., for 
GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


DR. M P. BROWNING & CO.,, 
25 East Fourth street, N. Y. 





LANCHIR.”—The best and cheapest 
be only one 
mo by Grocers and 
farther information, 
P. R. SKINNER, 
Box 463, N. Y. City. 


HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 





HE HOM@OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 231 Broapway, New York, 


Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
priaciples, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
responsible company,—ezeept the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutnal plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any other company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases to 
advise the company of change of bnsiness or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fits which fiow irom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of all intelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Hommo- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States. 

Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 





D, D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, a V. Pres. 
ELIZUR —— 


EDW. A. STANSBURY, ” 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass't. Bec’y. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


KELLOaG, M.D. 
oW. Manoa, MD. | Medical Examiners, 
from 12M. to 2 P.M. 


At office daily 
Agents a Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


Dre. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 
Reynett, & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 


New J 

cums; Wows, Brit, Conn 
and West —. 

P. H. Eaton, agen Washington, D 

—— W. Manrssat1, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 

Invisa Van Wart, Jn., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachueetts. 

Joux G. Darw, 271 Broad stzect, N 

Joun V. Hooan & Co, 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, 
tor Missouri, Kansas, etc, 

E. A. Lopas, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 

e- creer M.D., for Northern and Central New 

or! 


He B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
Norary Pusuic, 





New Yor. 


R. A. SMITH’S WATER CURE. 
The H Home is situated on the eastern 8 





SMITH, M.D., 
oe Berks Co., Pa. 


— BOOKS, STATIONERY, &o. 


FRANOIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lang. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices, Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding ef every style, 
Please call or send your orders. 
. Jd. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m, and 7 to 
p.m. 
Special attention to female disrases. 


( SE4F PRINTING, 








@1 ly 








83 Beekman St ‘top floor . 


_” OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CRU- 


BADE. 
It treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and Free- 


ly profound, and crammed full of thoughts. 

Affords volumes of suggestions.—Banner of Light. 
One of the most astonishing and books 
Bold sometimes brilliant.—' City Item 
e 8 vo. 50 cents, American News Co., 
New York ; betta er’ ; N. E. News Co., ey 





p28 MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 
ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 


AND NEAR LONG BRANOH. 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind o1 manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 


ee & BROTHER, 





PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 





ALL KINDS AND Rateeiead 


or PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 


W IVES AND MOTHEBS 


Who are dependent upon the [income of their hus- 
band’s business to support them in comfort, and to 
provide for and educate their children, should se- 
cure their little ones against the helplessness and 
want—their own poverty and the misery and moral aud 
intellectual degradation of their child 

upon the loss of that income through the husband’s 
death. 


THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


issues “‘ Married Women’s Policies,” which by law are 
payable to the wife on the death of her husband, to and 
for her own use, free from the claims of the representa. 
tives of the husband or of any of his creditors. In case 
of the death of the wife before the decease of the hus- 
band, such policy may be made payable to her children 
for their use. 

The rates of deposit required by the Company are 
favorable, end the Security given is unsurpassed. Thus 
may be secured a sure and profitable provision for 
mothers and their children, who without it may be left 
at any Gay destitute and penniless. The subject is 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of every family 
in the land. 


The Assets of the Company are 





ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS, 


INVESTMENTS : United States, State and City Bonds, 
and Bonds and Mortgages on improved Real Estate 
worth twice the amount loaned. 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 


The plan of the Company is Casu. 

Its Policy is SxouRtry. 

Ite Management is Sucozss. 

Its Object is the Benzrit or Wrpows AND ORPHANS, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Secretary. 
$10 cms FER pax Y GUARANTEED. Agents 
Home SHUTTLE Sewine MacHINE. 











